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requisitions for personnel job evaluation 

job applications attendance and absence 

interview records manpower inventory 

references merit rating 

medical data training 

induction of new employees group insurance 

patent rights of employees employee discipline 

payroll notifications grievance records 
suggestion systems 





If you want to improve your records for any of these 
data, you'll find this an unequaled one-book reference with 
hundreds of practical, “cream of the crop” ideas. 


227 pages, 6” x 9", 137 forms fully illustrated, $3.75 (AMA members, $2.50) 


Note: To help us fill your order more quickly and to reduce book- 
keeping, please send remittances with orders under $3.00. Kindly 
include 2% sales tax on all New York City orders. 
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Employment Prospects for the Older 
Worker 


JOB PROSPECTS are getting brighter for the old- 
er worker, according to a new bulletin pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations.* Emergency 
manpower requirements will, of course, bring 
increased employment opportunities in the 
period immediately ahead, but of greater long- 
range significance is the emergence of a new 
principle of personne! policy: Individual ability 
at any age is more important in relating men 
afd jobs than exact age in years. This prin- 
ciple is steadily gaining recognition in the 
light of older workers’ favorable records on the 
jeb in quality of work, injury experience, and 
absenteeism and turnover rates. 

The change in attitudes that is taking place 
has led many companies to take certain steps, 
and has led to the proposal of other measures, 
that will do much to increase job opportunities 
for workers over 45. The following is a 
summary of both what is being done and what 
is being proposed: 

Study of job requirements to see what specific 
jobs are suited to 
Capacities 


Development se of proficiency tests to 
determine the employability of a worker by 
more discriminating criteria than age alone. 


Re fraining in cases jobs have been 
Giminated by the introduction of machines and 
When older workers can no longer meet the 


demands of their jobs. 

Preparation for gainful work after retirement. 
Some companies up in-plant educa- 
tional progra for older workers where gain- 
fal hobbies may be learned that will be useful 
i® “careers after 65.” 


individuals of differing 


whe re 


have set 


Many employers are understandably reluctant 
to hire older workers because of the added 
expense and complications that would arise 
under the company pension plan. It has been 
suggested, however, that this problem can be 
solved by providing vesting rights in pension 
plans. An older worker with a vested interest 
in a pension fund has one less handicap in 
seeking another and perhaps better job. The 
new employer is also relieved of the problem 
of the worker's reaching retirement age with 
out pension right! 


Wilcock 
nois, In 
So 


Another suggestion that has been advanced, 
and one that has already been tested success- 
fully in a number of companies, is that man- 
agement and unions work out flexible 
standards that enable older workers to take 
productive jobs at lower hourly rates. 
Some unions have agreed to shifts of older 
workers to easier jobs at lower earnings in ex- 
change for continued employment. For work- 
ers of retirement age, voluntary retirement 
might be adopted with the employer providing 
work geared to lessened productive capacity 
with a lower wage standard for those who stay. 
A problem here is the education of older 
workers in accepting lower-rated jobs than 
those they had when they were younger. 


wage 


less 


Something New in_ Interviewing 
DURING THE COURSE OF AN INTERVIEW, an inter- 
viewer is impressed by many qualities of the 
interviewee in addition to the subject matter 
or content of the information obtained. These 
impressions are usually not recorded and exist 
only in the mind of the interviewer. If, how- 
ever, there were some systematic basis for re- 
cording not only the facts obtained in the in- 
terview but the interviewer's impressions about 
the manner in which the information was given, 
this data might be of considerable value, par- 
ticularly in situations where applicants are in- 
terviewed by several people. This is the think- 
ing behind a study, designed by the Testing 
and Advisement Center of New York Univer- 
sity, which will result in the formulation of a 
set of response characteristics that can be ob- 
served in an interview. These characteristics 
will be carefully defined, a rating scale devel- 
oped for each characteristic, and illustrations 
provided to serve as a guide to interviewers 
making judgments on the rating scale. Ex- 
amples of characteristics which will appear in 
the final copy of the instrument are: fullness of 
response, degree of rapport gained, and ease of 
expression. 

An illustration of an interviewer failing to 
perceive something of significance in the man- 
ner of an interviewee is seen in an incident 
that occurred in a large department store. An 
employee in the stock room requested a trans- 
fer to the sales force. He was given an inter- 
view in the personnel office, tried out in a sales 
position, and as a result of poor performance 
in the new assignment returned to the 
stock room. The interviewer in telling of the 
incident said that “after talking to him for a 
half hour I didn’t know any more about him 


was 





than when I started.” It is accepted that a 
salesperson needs to get rapport quickly and 
easily if he is to be effective in his work. The 
interviewer couldn’t “get rapport” but she was 
unable to verbalize a basis for rejecting the 
transfer request and hence did not oppose it. 
Had the interviewer been provided with a de- 
pendable check list of characteristics related 
to job performance the original transfer would 
not have been made. 

The research has three aims: First, to train 
present interviewers to be perceptive to the re- 
sponses of the interviewee as they occur in the 
interview; second, provide a systematic frame- 
work for describing an interviewee’s manner 
in psychologically meaningful terms; and third, 
to develop a training manual for training in- 
terviewers. The training manual would include 
descriptions of behavior and exchanges of con- 
versation that have aided experienced inter- 
viewers in making the required judgments. 

In order to insure that the final instrument 
is applicable to every-day personnel selection, 
two groups of interviewers will participate in 
the study. One group will be psychologists from 
the staff of the Testing and Advisement Cen- 
ter, the other a control group of interviewers 
drawn from diversified segments of business 
and industry. To obtain the control group of 
interviewers, a few organizations will be in- 
vited to participate in the study. Participating 
firms will (1) have their designated inter- 
viewer thoroughly trained in the new _ tech- 
nique on an individual basis, (2) receive a 
complete copy of the research, including the 
training manual which will enable them to 
train additional interviewers in the technique 
and (3) be furnished consultation on appli- 
cation of the technique, to their personnel selec- 
tion problems. 

Information regarding participation in the 
research program may be obtained by calling 
or writing the Director of the Testing and Ad- 
visement Center of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Ninth International 
Congress 


Management 


THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CON- 
GREss, to be held this year in Brussels, Belgium 
from July 5 to July 11, will once again bring 
together representatives of top management 
from all over the world to discuss management 
principles, techniques and philosophy in the 
light of current domestic and _ international 
management problems. 

Extensive preparations have been completed 
to accommodate U. S. delegates, and special 
arrangements have been made for families of 
delegates. Detailed information about partici- 
pation in the Ninth International Congress 
may be obtained by writing to Patrick E. Nie- 
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burg, Director of Service to U. S. Management, 
National Management Council, 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y 


Some Principles of Communication 


EVERY COMPANY has its own patterns of com- 
munication, formal and informal, built around 
the operation of the business and adapted to 
its needs. However, as pointed out in a recent 
study of employee communication,* there are 
certain guiding principles which are applicable 
to every industrial situation: 


Oral communications are preferred. In in- 
dustry, the important communications take 
place in face-to-face relationships. The best 
way to get information across has always been 
to talk directly with those who are to receive 
it—or at least to those who can pass it along. 
As a medium for getting ourselves understood 
and for grasping the thoughts of others, there 
is no substitute for the spoken word. 


The supervisor is the key communicator. The 
supervisor—as the voice of management—is 
the principal channel for improving two-way 
communications with employees. Alert man- 
agement will, therefore, do everything within 
its power to supply him with information and 
assistance in strengthening his relations with 
employees, recognizing that he wants to know 
as much as posible about the company—and 
wants to hear it directly from top management 
itself, not from subordinates or outside sources. 


Employees need to see and hear their com- 
pany chiefs. Nothing is so reassuring and sat- 
isfying to employees as having a top manage- 
ment spokesman talk to them. The ring of sin- 
cerity in his voice and his tone of authenticity 
goes far toward securing belief and acceptance 
on the part of employees. [t dispels the idea 
that corporations are non-human, ice-water or- 
ganizations, and gives employees the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, 


The goal is a three-way flow of information. 
Establishing channels to get information from 
the top of the organization down to the man on 
the machine is a vital matter, but it is equally 
important to develop ways for it to flow freely 
up from the rank and file to the president. The 
employee’s desire to be heard is a tremendously 
important factor in his production. Good inter- 
change of information among individuals at the 
same level is also urgent. No company plan is 
complete unless this three-directional flow is 
serving the organization and its people satis- 
factorily. 

A communication program is not a panacea 
for poor relationships. No program can be 
more effective than the men who make up the 


* Case Book of Employee Communications in Action, 


Industrial Relations Division, National Association 


of Manufacturers, 19 West 49th Street, New York, 
Me. E 
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management group. A department head who 
has not gained the respect of his subordinates, 
for example, cannot overcome that difficulty by 
improving “communications.” His first task is 
to adjust his own relationships. This is Num- 
ber One, if the program is to succeed. 


There is an answer to every objection or 
obstacle. Some employers say, “I can’t make 
a speech.” Experience shows this to be a 
secondary matter. The important thing is for 
the boss to make an appearance, and tell em- 


spe in simple, sincere fashion what is on 
is mind. 


Training in Group Dynamics 


FHE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT will open its fifth summer season 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, with two 
ge sessions, instead of the usual one, 


om June 17 to July 6 and from July 16 to 
August 3. 


The purpose of the program is to sensitize 
trainees to the existence and nature of the dy- 
Mamic forces operating in the small group. 
This is organized so that each trainee group 
of 15 to 20 persons is enabled to use its own 
@xperience as a laboratory example of group 

evelopment. Group skills of analysis and 

dership are practiced through the use of 
fole-playing and observer techniques. Con- 
@entrated clinics give training in the skills of 
the consultant and the trainer in human rela- 
tions skills. There is also opportunity to ex- 
plore the role of the group in the larger social 
@nvironment in which it exists. 

The Laboratory provides a unique opportun- 
ity for data collection for long-range research 
projects in group behavior. Laboratory trainees 
are therefore asked to participate with re- 
Search workers in carrying through these pro- 
jects. The use of research tools which are 
within the range of the Laboratory training 
Program are incorporated in the curriculum, 

Approximately 80 applicants will be accepted 
for each of the two sessions. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a train- 
ing, consultant, or leadership capacity in any 
field are eligible to apply. Criteria for selec- 
tion will include occupation, geographic area, 
and potential usefulness of the training to the 
trainee. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division 
of Adult Education Service of the NEA and 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics of 
the University of Michigan, with the coopera- 
tion of the universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
California, Ohio State, and others. Its year- 
round research and consultation program is 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. For further information, 
write to the NTLGD at 1201 16th Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C 
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Microfilm Edition of Personnel Now 
Available 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm 
facilities, PERSONNEL is now available in micro- 
film form, beginning with volume 26, covering 
the complete set of issues for the volume year 
1949-50. Subsequent volumes will be issued 


annually by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing 
all types of libraries is that of providing ade- 
quate space for a constant fluod of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. 
For this reason, many libraries and other users 
of microfilm equipment are substituting micro- 
film editions for their paper copies. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 
microfilm, furnished on suitably labeled metal 
reels, each covering an entire volume. Sales 
will be restricted to AMA members, and or- 
ders should be addressed to University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The cost of the edition covering the volume 
year 1949-50 is $1.50. 


Fact Book on Manpower Resources 


A suMMARY of basic information on the United 
States working population, including data on 
potential civilian and military manpower re- 
sources under conditions of the recent national 
emergency, has just been released by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Following are some 
highlights from the report: 


Though the total United States popula- 
tion has grown by more than 20 million 
since 1940, the number of males entering 
age 18 is at present almost one-fifth lower 
than in 1940, and will exceed the 1940 level 
only after 1958. 

Under emergency conditions, about 5 mil- 
lion additional persons—and possibly more 
—could be added to the total labor force 
(including the armed forces). However, a 
large-scale expansion of the armed forces 
to a level of 12 million would reduce the 
number of civilian workers by approximate- 
ly 5 million, on the basis of the present 
population. 

Average hours of work in durable-goods 
manufacturing industries, which include 
the basic munitions-producing industries, 
were at a postwar high of 42.5 hours in 
December, 1950. However, under emer: 
gency conditions, output of these industries 
could be increased significantly by a return 
to the peak average of 46.6 hours attained 
during World War II. 

About two-fifths of the 1,710,000 men 
workers in “critical” skilled or professional 





occupations are in the age group 19-34; but 

these men in key occupations constitute only 

about 4 per cent of the total male popula- 
tion in these ages. 

More than 72 million workers were cov- 
ered by pension and welfare plans under 
collective bargaining agreements in mid- 
1950. The great extension of pension plans, 
seniority and similar job rights raises spe- 
cial problems in the transfer of workers 
from non-defense to defense jobs. 

The report, entitled Fact Book on Man- 
power, may be requested directly from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. A _ limited 
supply is available for free distribution. 


Third Annual AMA Survey of 
University Research 


CONTINUING its regular annual surveys of uni- 
versity research in personnel management, labor 
relations, and labor economics,* the AMA 
editorial staff has now launched its current 
survey. designed to bring earlier reports up to 
date. While soliciting the cooperation of former 
contributors, the editors are hoping to increase 
the number of participants in this year’s study. 
It is planned to publish the report in the July 
issue of PERSONNEL. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
AMA editorial office by those desiring to 
participate. 


Report on Cooperation Program 


RESULTS of a highly successful program of la- 
bor-management cooperation between the 
TVA and the Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council have now been summarized in 
booklet form as a report to employees and 
for the information of others outside TVA who 
may be interested in its rather novel program. 

Developed after collective bargaining rela- 
tions were firmly established, this program was 
designed to help management and labor col- 
laborate on the job in such matters of mutual 
concern as the elimination of waste in con- 
struction and production; conservation of ma- 
terials, supplies, and energy; improvement of 
quality of workmanship and*services; promo- 
tion of education and training; correction of 
conditions making for grievances and misun- 
derstandings; encouragement of courtesy in 
* Last published in the May and July, 1950, issues 
of PERSONNEL under the title of “Industrial Rela- 


tions Research at Universities: Progress Report, 
1949-50.” 
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the relations of employees with the public; 
safeguarding of health; prevention of hazards 
to life and property; the betterment of em- 
ployment conditions; and the strengthening of 
the morale of the service. 

The booklet, entitled Highlights of the Co- 
operative Program, consists of brief reports on 
some of the suggestions submitted by labor 
or management, approved by the joint com- 
mittees, and put into effect with good results. 
A limited number of copies have been set aside 
for interested readers of PERSONNEL. Reuests 
should be addressed to Harry L. Case, Director 
of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Let the Record Speak” 


THE DRY AND SOMETIMES MEANINGLESS recital of 
facts and figures with which companies at- 
tempted in the past to report annual operating 
results to employees has given way increasingly 
to simple, readable, and often dramatic pres- 
entations which are keyed to the employees’ 
primary interests. Notable among companies 
that are doing a superior job in this connec- 
tion is the Aeroquip Corporation, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

“To balance the distribution of the fruits of 
success is our foremost task,” declares Peter 
F. Hurst, President of Aeroquip, in his intro- 
duction to the report. “The record of the past 
year shows that we are heading in the right 
direction.” 

The record is, indeed, an impressive one. As 
presented in the report, it shows at a glance 
that since 1941 the company has more than 
doubled hourly wages, and at the same time 
has reduced prices by 38 per cent—despite a 
70 per cent rise in costs of essential materials 
during the 10-year period. Through the use of 
charts, diagrams and terse, colorful copy it 
points out that, in addition to high wages, 
workers enjoy substantial fringe benefits, for 
which the company pays 29 cents per hour per 
worker; that Aeroquip had to pay the equiva- 
lent of $160 per month for each employee in 
taxes to local, state and federal governments; 
that the average investment in facilities and 
tools for each job at Aeroquip is $10,000. The 
report concludes with a picture story of the 
company’s products in use in a number of 
major industries and in national defense, with 
emphasis on the company’s probable growth 
and expansion. 

A limited number of copies of the report 
have been set aside for interested readers of 
PERSONNEL. Requests should be addressed to 
Peter F. Hurst, President, Aeroquip Corpora- 
tion, Jackson, Mich. 








Significant Research on Leadership 


CECIL E. GOODE 


Deputy Director of Personnel, Economic Stabilization Administration; 
President, Society for Personnel Administration 


The growing interest in the subject of leadership—its qualities and common de- 


~nominators, and their effects on group behavior and production—has given rise to 


@ rather substantial body of literature. However, much that has been said about the 


nature of leadership has been based on speculation rather than scientific research. 


In an effort to assemble and integrate the facts on the subject, the author has analyzed 


the published reports of research on leadership and presents here the major conclu- 


Sions from some of the more significant studies in this area. 


WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS of the 
@fective leader in working organiza- 
tions? Why are some executives and 
" @pervisors able to inspire enthusiastic 
and efficient production while others 
have only trouble, gripes, and ineffi- 
Giency? Perhaps some of the answers 
will be found in the really important 
Fesearch on leadership which is now be- 
ing conducted. 

Are there any truths in the common 
@tereotypes of executives? We are all 
familiar with the picture of the cigar- 
smoking, executive who is 
barking orders over multiple telephones, 
is subject to outbursts of temper, and 
Whose custom is to arrive late to work 
and to leave early for an afternoon of 
golf. We accept these stereotypes as a 
burlesque of the executive, but there are 
other questions which we may with more 
seriousness ask. 


ulcerative 


Is the successful executive or super- 
visor bigger and older than his follow- 
ers? Is he superior technically in his 
line of work? Is he more intelligent 
than the average of those he leads? And 
is he a better executive or supervisor 
the more intelligent he is? 
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Does the leader have more facility 
with language? Is he broad or narrow 
in his abilities and aptitudes? In other 
words, does he tend to be superior prin- 
cipally in the aptitudes associated with 
his work? We have come to expect the 
leader to be an extroverted individual. 
Is this necessarily true? We also ex- 
pect him to be dominant—almost dom- 
ineering—in all his actions. Is this true? 
Does he rule by intrigue and by build- 
ing up a mystery surrounding his work, 
or are his dealings straightforward, 
simple and understandable? Finally, 
are there characteristic leadership traits 
which will make an executive in one 
activity probably a good executive in 
another ? 


More Facts on Leadership Needed 


There is little question of the impor- 
tance of good leadership to business, 
government, and to all organized en- 
deavor. As working organizations have 
become larger and more complex, the 
problem of providing suitable leadership 
has increased. Much has been said and 
written about leadership and its im- 





SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH ON LEADERSHIP 


portance, but most of this has been based 
on speculation rather than scientific re- 
search. Realizing this, the author under- 
took to study many of the published 
reports of research on leadership. This 
article summarizes and draws conclusions 
from some of the more significant re- 
search in this area. 

As used in this paper, the word 
“leadership” is intended to apply to the 
leadership of executives and supervisors 
in government, industry, and other work- 
ing organizations. For the purpose of 
this study, Ordway Tead’s definition of 
leadership has been accepted: “Leader- 
ship is the activity of influencing people 
to cooperate toward some goal which 
they come to find desirable.” (22) * 


Some Popular Notions About Leadership 


1. Is leadership a general characteris- 
tic? It has generally been concluded 


by researchers that leadership is specific 
to the situation, that a given time and 
job to be done would call forth a differ- 
ent leader from that which another situa- 
tion would demand. This has been the 


conclusion from studies of divergent 
leadership situations such as are found 
in military, criminal, and student groups. 
(21) 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
that studies have shown a considerable 
relation between academic success and 
later vocational leadership.(21) A _ re- 
cent study at the University of Rochester 
suggests the possibility that there may 
be common leadership requirements 
within certain broad categories of en- 
deavor. This study found that a leader 


on what might be termed an intellectual ~ 


task tended to be a leader on other in- 
tellectual tasks. The same was found 
within a category of tasks which might 
be classed as “doing things with one’s 
hands.” (5) 


* See the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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Many other studies have revealed that 
executive and leadership requirements 
are basically the same regardless of the 
enterprise or type of work in which the 
leader is engaged. A questionnaire study 
conducted by the Philadelphia Personnel 
Council among 874 supervisors in 52 
different organizations found that the 
same basic skills were considered essen- 
tial for supervisors directing different 
types of work. They found a correla- 
tion (RHO) of .95 to .98 in the most 
important skills among the different types 
of work.(7) A Fortune magazine sur- 
vey of executive opinion showed that 
the executives in general considered cer- 
tain characteristics to be important for 
successful executive leadership. (8) 

While the author does not dispute the 
general conclusion that leadership in 
widely varying situations involves dif- 
ferent skills, he does conclude that execu- 
tive and supervisory positions are enough 
similar to require remarkably similar 
qualifications. Recent evidence indicates 
that there is a carry-over of leadership 
requirements and leadership skills from 
one executive and supervisory situation 
to another. 

2. Must the leader be more skilled 
technically than his subordinates? A 
study conducted by the Philadelphia Per- 
sonnel Council involving 874 supervisors, 
in which the supervisors listed the most 
important qualities for successful super- 
vision, found that the technical skills 
were far down the list. The supervisory 
and administrative skills which do not 
depend on the character of the work 
were rated most important.(7) In a 
Fortune magazine survey of successful 
executives, technical and __ specialized 
knowledge was listed as of considerably 
less importance than ability to handle 
people and ability to make decisions. (8) 

In a study conducted by the University 
of Rochester, it was concluded that there 
is more relationship between leadership 
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in mechanical tasks and mechanical in- 
terest than there is between leadership 
and mechanical knowledge.(4) A review 
of the work of Scott, Yoakum, Kenagy, 
Cowdery, Bingham, and Moore leads to 
the conclusion that executive groups do 
not measure as high in tests of char- 
acteristic skills of workers in industry 
and the common occupations as special- 
ists in the respective fields.(16) 
It is believed, therefore, that technical 
skill in the work supervised is not near- 
so important as interest in directing 
te work of others and ability to reach 
Djectives through their organized effort. 
3. Is the typical leader an extrovert? 
Stodgill of Ohio State University in a 
very comprehensive study of research 
findings concludes that the relationship 
of either introversion or extroversion to 
leadership is extremely doubtful.(21) 
In a study involving the Laird intro- 
Version-extroversion test, no significant 


rélationship with successful leadership 


was found.(2) Therefore, contrary to 
the popular notion, the effective leader 
cannot be characterized necessarily as an 
extrovert. 

4. Is the successful leader older and 
larger physically than his followers? 
Stodgill concludes that studies of age 
ag a factor in leadership are contradic- 
tery.(21) However, other studies show 
that supervisory experience is related 
to skill in foremanship.(20) Experience 
is indirectly, of course, related to age. 
At best, age is not a very significant 
factor. 

Most studies conclude that there is 
little relationship between leadership and 
physique. Physique is not important 
unless a marked disability or weakness 
exists. There is much more significance 
in health and energy or vitality than 
there is in physique. Stodgill reports an 
average correlation from a variety of 
studies of .30 between height and leader- 
ship; for weight he finds an average cor- 
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relation of .23.(21) It is concluded that 
height, weight, and physique are very 
unreliable as indicators of leadership. 


What Makes a Leader? 


1. Mental ability. A wide range of 
scientific studies indicates that there is 
a positive relationship between mental 
ability and leadership. There seems to 
be no support, however, for the thesis 
that the more intelligent the leader the 
better he is as a leader. Rather it can 
be concluded that the leader is generally 
a shade more intelligent than the average 
of his followers; he is usually not ex- 
ceptionally superior to the others of his 
group. This means that the leader to be 
successful must be able to convey his 
ideas to others. The leader who is vast- 
ly superior intellectually would have 
difficulty in making his followers under- 
stand him. 


The average correlation between in- 
telligence and leadership found in the 
studies reviewed by Stodgill was .28. 
This, of course, indicates a positive re- 
lationship, but it is not very marked.(21) 
Achard and Clarke in their review of 
studies on leadership concluded that suc- 
cessful supervisors have average or better 
mental ability as measured by valid 
tests.(1) McCuen, studying leadership 
among college students, found in general 
that leaders slightly exceeded the aver- 


age intelligence of the groups led. (12) 


Studies of leadership among high 
school students assigned a variety of 
work tasks found that reasoning ability 
was related to leadership in all the tasks 
included in the experiment. The tasks 
involved intellectual, clerical, card sort- 
ing, and mechanical assembly work 
tasks. (4) 

The research conducted by Stockford 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation indi- 
cated that 42 per cent of the foremen 


who were classified in the lower two 
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groups of supervisory ability had an 
1.Q. of less than 110, while only 20 per 
cent of those in the upper two leadership 
groups had an I.Q. of less than 110. 
This same study concluded that produc- 
tion under the more intelligent foremen 
was 17 per cent better than chance.(20) 

2. Breadth of interests and aptitudes. 
The leader in government and industry 
must be a well-rounded individual. He 
must have a wide general knowledge, a 
large number of aptitudes and must be 
broadly interested not only in the work 
with which he is directly connected but 
in all of the affairs of the setting in 
which he is placed. 

Mason and Cleeton of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology concluded that 
“Above average standing on a large 
number of qualities which can be rated 
or measured is the true criterion of 
executive ability.” They go on to say 
that “the executive is a well-rounded in- 
dividual who does not deviate outstand- 
ingly from the average shown by persons 
of general intellectual superiority.” (16) 
Johnson O’Connor found that successful 
executives are superior in such widely 
varying aptitudes as tonal memory 
(memory of musical themes), engineer- 
ing aptitude, clerical aptitude, tweezer 
dexterity, finger dexterity, and creative 
imagination. (17) 

Other studies have found the executive 
to be extremely curious-minded and an 
omnivorous reader. He is probably more 
interested in planning and directing the 
work of others than he is in doing the 
work directly. 

3. Language facility. One of the most 
interesting findings of the research on 
leadership has to do with the ability of 
the leader to speak and write fluently. 
While scientific findings clearly demon- 
strate that language facility is a notable 
skill of the leader, students have long 
considered language facility a key factor 
in leadership. It was Disraeli who said, 
“With words we govern men.” 
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Abraham Lincoln has long been 
famous for his simple and _ effective 
speech. He was a genius at the written 
and spoken word even though he was 
relatively untutored. Of Abraham Lincoln, 
the Cambridge History of American 
Literature says, “Not his policies, not 
his course of action, had won for Lincoln 
his commanding position in his party 
in 1860, but his way of saying things. 
In every revolution there is a moment 


when the man who can phrase it can 
lead it.” 


Virtually all studies of leadership have ~ 


found linguistic skill to be one of the 
principal skills of the leader. After all, 


speech is the primary medium of com- © 


munication, and communication is es- 
sential to the leader. Achard and Clarke 
in drawing conclusions from a body of 


research on leadership concluded that — 
successful supervisors have greater vo- © 
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cabulary development than less success- — 


ful supervisors. (1) 


er than well-educated persons who were 
not executives. He found that college 
background had little effect on vocabu- 
lary. However, he did find that more of 
the successful executives were college 
graduates. (17) 


The University of Chicago studies of 
executives have found successful execu- 


tives to be assertive.(13) In Stodgill’s 
review of research findings, he concludes 
that a leader is able to sum up the 
opinions of the group and to express 
them more sharply, decisively, and con- 
sistently than other members of the 
group.(21) The Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration study found that the more suc- 
cessful foremen were more persuasive 
than other foremen, and concluded that 
production under foremen who were 


O’Connor found that ~ 
successful executives had larger vocabu- © 
laries than any other group, including © 
groups of college graduates and groups — 
of college professors. He found that even ~ 
the unschooled executives averaged high- | 
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relatively more persuasive was 35 per 
cent better than mere chance.(20) 

Another very interesting study of the 
effect of a leader’s persuasion on a group 
is reported by Partridge. He studied a 
sample of 226 boy scouts. The boys’ 
attitudes with respect to certain questions 
were measured, then group discussion of 
the questions was introduced with the 
leader in charge. Upon measuring the 
attitudes on the same questions after the 
group discussion, it was found that a sig- 
nificant number of boys had changed 
their minds to reflect the opinions of the 
leader. (18) 

"Speech facility is therefore one of the 
most significant factors bearing on lead- 
@fship ability. This is understandable 
when you realize that speech is the means 
of communicating from the leader to the 
follower, and the more understandable 
he is, the more likely it is that the de- 
sited results will be obtained. More than 
mere ability to use words, the successful 
leader is eager to express himself and 
ig persuasive. He expresses more clearly 
afd reliably the attitudes of the group 
he leads than any other member of the 
gfoup. 

4. Maturity. Another significant re- 
sult of scientific studies on leadership 
ig that the effective leader is mentally 
afd emotionally mature. He has grown 

. The effective executive or super- 

r shows a minimum of anti-social 
attitudes. He has had a healthy childhood 
which has resulted in human understand- 
ing and a respect for authority rather 
than arrogance in his dealings with 
subordinates. He is detached and objec- 
tive in his thinking and actions. He can 
control his moods so that he does not 
float from one extreme to the other. He 
is relatively free from prejudice, is self- 
sufficient, and is well-adjusted to life 
and to his part in it. 

Burleigh Gardner, as a result of his 
University of Chicago studies, says that 


\ 
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some of the principal reasons for the 
failure of executives include: 


. Inability to make room for other people. 

. Resistance to authority. 

c. Arrogance. 

d. Prejudices which interfere with judg- 
ment. 


e. Gravitation toward self-destruction (sub- 
conscious urge for failure). 
f. Existence of mental ailments. 


In another report of studies by the 
University of Chicago, it is found that 
the attitude of the executive toward his 
parents is a significant factor. The suc- 
cessful executive has been weaned e- :o- 
tionally from his mother and resp vis 
the authority represented by his father. 
This is easily translated to respect for 
superiors in the working environment. 
(9) (13) 

Shartle reports a clinical study of 
foremen which found psychological ma- 
turity to be of signal importance. A 
group of successful foremen and a group 
of workers with job skill equal to that of 
the foremen, but considered incapable 
of supervising others, were clinically 
studied. The case histories revealed that 
“the foremen showed a development from 
early childhood involving less withdrawal 
from others, less indifference to the ac- 
tions of others, and fewer antagonistic 
reactions toward others. In many cases 
there was a close relationship between 
reported childhood behavior and present 
job behavior.” Shartle went on to say 
that clinical information would seem to 
be valuable in selecting foremen and in 
matching workers with superiors in or- 
der to avoid conflict.(19) 

Stodgill found that self-assurance was 
significant in a large number of leader- 
ship findings. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between self-assurance and leader- 
ship in these studies ranges from .12 
to .59.(21) <A study at the Crosley 
Corporation concluded that “unbounded 
self-confidence” is of prime importance 
in leadership.(10) A study of leader- 
ship as related to the Bernreuter per- 
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sonality measures finds that the chief 
difference between leaders and _ non- 
leaders is that the former group is better 
adjusted and that they are more domin- 
ant and more self-sufficient. (12) 
Johnson O’Connor reports that an ex- 
tremely objective personality is a sig- 
nificant factor in leadership. He reports 
an experiment in which foremen were 
divided into an objective and a subjec- 
tive group on the basis of free associa- 
tion tests. A committee was organized 
to review the grievances of employees 
under the foreman test groups. It was 
found that the foremen who were classed 
as subjective had twice as many com- 
plaints from employees as did the ob- 
jective foremen. Seventy per cent of 
the objective foremen’s actions resulting 
in employee complaints were confirmed 
by the committee, while 80 per cent of 
the actions resulting in complaints from 


employees under the subjective foremen 
were reversed. 

The study previously mentioned which 
was conducted at Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration found a significant relationship 
between successful foremanship and com- 


munity stability. Community stability 
was measured on the basis of marital 
status, number of children, and whether 
or not the foremen owned their homes. 
(20) 

5. Motivation. Most of the studies on 
leadership, particularly that of executives 
and supervisors in working organiza- 
tions, have found the personal motiva- 
tion of leaders to be a very significant 
factor. Inner drive or motive power is 
the important element which propels a 
leader. 

The leader has a strong will to ac- 
complish; he likes his work; he has a 
strong urge to excel and to move up and 
onward. He has an impulsion to plan 
and to organize the work of others. He 
can see beyond himself. He can clearly 
visualize that his objectives will require 
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the help of others if they are to be 
reached. 

The leader is a hard worker—he works 
long hours, and applies himself intensely. 
He is able to stick with what he sets out 
to do; to plan, organize and carry 
through his objectives. He has a marked 
inclination to be original and to use his 
own initiative. 

He is courageous. He does not shirk 
responsibility but rather seeks it out. 
He is self-confident enough to be able 
to take blame without passing the buck. — 
He is secure enough in his own mind — 
that he is not afraid to share responsi- — 
bility with others; in other words, he is © 
able to delegate. . 

Charters has shown that the volitional 
traits of ambition, perseverance, courage, — 
industry, forcefulness, and initiative are — 
essential qualities in the leadership phases ~ 
of executive talent.(16) Stodgill found © 
that strength of will, desire to excel, ap- © 
plication, and industry were positively _ 
related to leadership in most of the © 
studies which he reviewed. In these 
studies he also found that originality 
correlated from .38 to .70 with leader- 
ship. This was the highest relationship 
he found on any characteristic with the 
exception of popularity.(21) 

A Fortune magazine survey conducted 
in 1946 found that 94 per cent of the 
executives included in the study liked 
their present work. These executives re- 
ported “great capacity for work,” “ability 
to see things through,” and “imagina- 
tion” as three of the six principal reasons 
for their success.(8) Hampton found 
these traits significant: dynamic impul- 
sion to plan and organize the work of 
others; ability to plan, organize and 
carry through what he starts; tendency 
never to shirk responsibility but instead 
to seek it out; hard worker; no buck- 
passing; not afraid of losing power by 
delegating responsibility. (10) 

6. Social orientation. Since the leader 
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accomplishes things through others, he 
relies heavily on the social skills. To 
secure desired results, he must learn the 
secret of getting others to cooperate will- 
ingly with him. A study of research 
findings shows that the successful leader 
is aware of these skills and practices 
them; moreover, he is highly regarded 
by other people. Characteristically he is 
a social being; he is socially active— 
even his hobbies tend to be social in 
nature. To be socially active, the leader 
be physically able to get around 
must have almost boundless energy. 

Stodgill finds that sociability correlates 
with leadership from .33 to .98 in the 
studies he covered. He finds consider- 
able relationship between leadership and 
taét and courtesy. He also finds a strong 
relationship between leadership and popu- 
lafity or prestige, the correlation rang- 
ing from .23 to .80 on this characteris- 
tie, On cooperativeness—the ability to 
enlist cooperation—he finds the correla- 
tion ranging from .44 to .69. 

atz in reporting some of the findings 
of studies by the University of Michigan 
says that the supervisors of high pro- 
duttion groups are more employee- 
cegtered than those of low production 
groups. They encourage employee par- 
ticipation in making decisions and make 
employees feel that they are partners 
in the undertaking.(14) Hampton, too, 
finds that successful executives rely 
heavily on teamwork.(10) Elton Mayo 
found that group production rises and 
falls surprisingly in tune with the feel- 
ings and attitude of the real leader.(6) 
Rensis Likert found that the morale of 
life insurance salesmen depended chiefly 
on the attitude of the manager toward 
his subordinates. (15) 

Henry in describing the work of the 
University of Chicago on executive selec- 
tion finds what he calls “the social 
mobility drive” as a strong factor making 
for executive success. By “social mobility 
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drive” is meant interest in social status 
and in activities outside of the job. Re- 
lated to this is what Henry calls the 
“mobility drive,” which is related par- 
ticularly to the social structure of the 
working organization.(13) 

Stodgill finds that leaders participate 
in more group activities and exhibit a 
higher rate of social mobility than non- 
leaders. He finds also that leaders par- 
ticipate in a greater variety and number 
of social groups.(21) A recent study 
conducted by Brown finds that executive 
leadership is closely related to member- 
ship in social and professional organiza- 
tions. He finds that the number of social 
and professional organizations to which 
the executive belongs increases with the 
level of position which he holds.(3) 

Stockford reports very interestingly 
that the more successful foremen in his 
study at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
tend toward hobbies involving social 
activity. Shartle concludes from a study 
involving the use of interest tests that 
foremen are more interested in activities 
which involve dealings with people.(19) 

7. Administrative skills. The success 
of the executive or supervisor is de- 
termined more by his ability to plan 
and organize the work of others, to in- 
spire and to instruct them, than by his 
technical knowledge of the particular 
work at hand. Such administrative skills 
as insight, knowing how to get things 
done, ability to make decisions, judg- 
ment of people, ability to assume re- 
sponsibility, ability to inspire and to 
teach, orientation toward the practical, 
and imagination are required by execu- 
tive and supervisory jobs. Studies of 
executives and supervisors have proved 
these to be important and to be the mark 
of the successful leader. 

Hampton reports that the successful 
executive is a good judge and picker of 
men, has an uncanny way of anticipating 
changes and developments affecting his 
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organization, and has faith in team- 
work.(10) The executives covered in 
the Fortune survey indicated imagina- 
tion as one of the characteristics or 
qualities which they consider to have 
contributed to their success.(8) Gardner 
reports that a tendency to deal too much 
in detail, inability to see the larger 
issues, or the lack of vision contributes 
to the failure of executives. (9) 

The University of Chicago studies on 
the selection of executives have resulted 
in the conclusion that successful execu- 
tives have a strong reality orientation— 
they have vision and imagination, but 
they are still practical.(13) Stodgill at 
Ohio State University finds the follow- 
ing factors significant: knowledge of 
how to get things done, common sense, 
speed of decisions, alertness to environ- 
ment, understanding of situations, and 
responsibility. He finds in the various 


studies he reviewed that dependability, 


trustworthiness, reliability, and consci- 
entiousness are related to leadership with 
a correlation of from .10 to .87.(21) 


Conclusion 


There is increased awareness of the 
importance of good leadership in ob- 
taining desired results through any 
organized endeavor. This awareness has 
led to considerable research which many 
people are not aware has been and is 
being conducted. It is believed that the 
results of many of these studies are break- 
ing away the clouds which surround the 
qualities of leadership and their effect 
on group behavior and production. 
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We have just about reached the stage 
in our studies of executive and super- 
visory leadership to give earnest con- 
sideration to concrete means for im- 
proving the selection of those who will 
lead others in organized work. We do 
not know the relative importance of the 
selection of leaders as against the de- 
velopment of leadership talent which 
may already be available. It is really, 
though, a matter of selection—either of 
proved leaders or of prospective leaders 
for training. 


It is concluded from this study of 
leadership research that the following” 
represent the qualities which make for) 


successful leadership in working organi-" 
zations: 


1. The leader is somewhat more intelligent 
than the average of his followers. How-— 
ever, he is not so superior that he can-” 
not be readily understood by those who 
work with him. 

. The leader is a well-rounded individual 
from the standpoint of interests and ap: 
titudes. He tends toward interests, apti- ~ 
tudes, and knowledge with respect to a 
wide variety of fields. 

. The leader has an unusual facility with | 
language. He speaks and writes simply, - 
persuasively and understandably. f 

. The leader is mentally and emotionally © 
mature. He has come of age mentally — 
and emotionally as well as physically. 

. The leader has a powerful inner drive 
or motivation which impels him to strive © 
for accomplishment. : 

. The leader is fully aware of the impor- © 
tance of cooperative effort in getting © 
things done, and therefore understands © 
and practices very effectively the so- | 
called social skills. 

. The leader relies on his administrative 
skills to a much greater extent than he 
does on any of the technical skills which 
may be associated directly with his work. 
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The Growth of Fringe Benefits 
THE NUMBER OF WORKERS covered by pensions and health and welfare plans has 
doubled since 1948, according to the Conference Board. Supplements paid out by 
private industry, the Board notes, amounted to about 5 per cent of total wages and 
salaries in 1950. “The boost in old-age and survivors’ insurance contributions (from 
1 per cent to 144 per cent of taxable payroll on January 1, 1950) and new or in- 
creased payments to private pension and welfare funds during the year raised the 
supplements-payrolls ratio from 4.4 per cent the year before.” 


Employer contributions to private pension and welfare funds were “mainly respon- 
sible” for increasing the amount spent on supplements in the past decade. Such con- 
tributions rose from $156 million in 1939 to nearly $2 billion in 1949 (latest data 


available). Wages and salaries “were also increasing but not at so rapid a rate.” 


Contributions for supplemental benefits “vary from industry to industry. They 
ranged from .3 per cent of wages and salaries in agriculture to 22.9 per cent in the 
petroleum and related products industry in 1949.” 





Can Wildcat Strikes and Slowdowns 


Be Prevented ? 


RICHARD C. SMYTH 


Director of Industrial Relations, 
Schick, Incorporated 


Any management that is frequently plagued with wildcat strikes or slowdowns should 


first examine its own backyard, for seldom, as the author points out, are continued 


contract violations the fault of only one of the parties. If, after such self-analysis 


and corrective action as Mr. Smyth recommends here, wildcat strikes and slowdowns 


continue, there are three basic approaches which can be used, either separately or in 


combination, to cope with the problem. 


THE WILDCAT STRIKE, or strike in viola- 
tion of a labor agreement, and its com- 
panion in crime—the slowdown—repre- 
sent two of the toughest labor relations 
problems management is ever called upon 
to handle. 

Most companies feel that once negotia- 
tions are concluded, and a new contract 
signed, there should be no violations of 
the agreement by either side for the dura- 
tion of the contract. From management’s 
point of view this means that it will fully 
live up to all of the terms of the agree- 
ment. In turn, it expects the union not 
to strike or slow down the work pace 
while the contract is in effect. Surely this 
is not an unreasonable expectation. In- 
deed, an anticipated period of uninter- 
rupted production is about the only 
tangible benefit management can look 
forward to as the result of contract nego- 
tiations. 

Most top union officials will agree with 
this general viewpoint, for most top union 
leaders are keenly aware of their respon- 
sibilities. For example, at the 1945 


Labor-Management Conference, called by 
the President of the United States, the 
members of both the labor and manage- 
ment committees agreed that “It is of 
fundamental importance that contract 
commitments made, be observed without 
qualification by employers, employees, 
and labor organizations.” In a similar 
vein, Dave Beck, Vice-President of the 
AFL Teamsters, recently said that the 
union must respect contracts and that the 
Teamsters will refuse to recognize picket 
lines that are established in violation of 
existing agreements. 

However, these sincere intentions of 
labor’s top leaders frequently fail to 
materialize at the local level. For exam- 
ple, in a four-year period, one of the 
large motor car manufacturers had 773 
work stoppages in its plants in violation 
of contract. Another well known manu- 
facturing organization suffered a four- 
month slowdown, on its final assembly 
lines, which only came to an end when 
finally the entire plant was closed. These 
are extreme examples, but thousands of 
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companies are plagued by frequent stop- 
pages and slowdowns lasting from a few 
hours to days or weeks. 

Most such contract violations are in- 
stigated or ordered by the leadership of 
the local unions involved. Of course, the 
unions will usually publicly deny this 
—partly because of their fear of lawsuits 
under the Labor Management Relations 
Act and in part because of their reluct- 
ance to see public opinion turn against 
them. Typically, the local leadership of 

union will claim, “We tried to stop 
them—but we just couldn’t hold the boys 
in line!” 

Usually such contract violations are 
omly involved where there is an obstrep- 
efous, aggressive, militant local union 
leadership with a rank and file that is 
either strongly “anti-company” or afraid 
ta disobey the local union leaders. In 
many cases fear prevails—the decent 
s@ber majority of employees are afraid to 
résist a militant minority group. And 

th good reason, for in many plants the 
tactics of the minority group will make 
the life of any employee who openly op- 
pases them a hell on earth. Boo’s, cat- 
calls, practical jokes of an embarrassing 
nature, stolen tools, damaged work, 
smashed iunch boxes, bolts dropped from 
cat walks, air let out of tires in company’s 
parking lots, and physical beatings have 
all been used by the “goon squads” in 
various plants to keep the majority in 
line. 


Why Do We Have “Wildcats” 
and Slowdowns? 


Someone once said, “Management gets 
the kind of labor relations it deserves.” 
Though this is an oversimplification, still 


there is much truth in the statement. 
Many companies have a past history ot 
labor oppression, callous indifference to 
the treatment of employees, and blind 


opposition to the union. All too often 
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in the past employees had no economic 
security whatsoever. They had no assur- 
ance of being able to hold their jobs and 
support their families. Frequently they 
were completely at the mercy of whim- 
sical or prejudiced foremen whose favor 
they had to retain to stay on the payroll. 
Payday gifts to the foreman of a pound 
of butter, a homemade bottle of wine, 
or even money were not uncommon as 
men struggled for the bosses’ favor. In- 
deed, it is no wonder that seniority be- 
came a fetish in the American labor 
movement and that practically all con- 
tracts in this country now provide for 
discharge only for “just cause.” 

Likewise, as workingmen became better 
educated and as the foreign-born gave 
way to the second and third generation, 
men resented being treated like cattle and 
having no voice in the determination of 
their interests. The many obvious injus- 
tices in most American factories in that 
era rankled deeply, especially in the hearts 
and minds of the better educated and 
more sensitive employees. 

It is true that this is a picture of a 
generally bygone era—but it is not so 
far behind us as is sometimes thought. 
In the early 1930’s the author encount- 
ered most of these and similar experi- 
ences while working in the shop. 

Even though this type of treatment of 
employees is now generally passé, still 
the memory vividly lingers on in the 
minds of millions of today’s employees. 
All too frequently they see management 
as their former oppressor; and they see 
the union as the agency which has saved 
them from tyranny—and even more im- 
portant, the force which is all that pre- 
vents management from reverting to its 
former practices. Of course, in some 
cases this is literally true. But in most 
cases modern management has learned 
that high wages and decent, fair, humane 
treatment of employees is good business 
in itself since it, in turn, leads to higher 
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productivity per manhour and _ lower 
ultimate costs as absenteeism and labor 
turnover are lessened. 

Yet it is usually in those shops where 
the memory of real or fancied injustices 
is still vivid in the minds of the employees 
that militant, aggressive union leaders 
come to the fore. It is also easy, in such 
shops, for these leaders to convince the 
rank and file that the wildcat and slow- 
down are necessary tools of the union 
in “fighting” management. Such attitudes 
lead to contract violations, and contract 
violations by either party tend to breed 
severe rejoinder, thus frequently con- 
vincing each side of the necessity for 
further aggressive action. 


In addition to a company’s past his- 
tory, other factors with a more or less 
psychological flavor are involved in many 
cases where wildcat strikes and slowdowns 
are a problem. Sometimes union officials 
become bored with working on a ma- 
chine. Feeling the need for excitement, 
they will aggressively support “screw- 
ball grievances” or even create them. Ot 
course, as they whip up the passions of 
employees, not infrequently wildcat 
strikes result as groups, departments or 
even a whole plant walk out yelling to 
“see justice done.” 

Also, snail-like grievance handling in 
some plants is an invitation to work 
stoppages or slowdowns. In other cases 
immature or new, untrained stewards or 
union officials, being at a loss as to how 
to proceed in their dealing with manage- 
ment, fall back on bluster and bellicose 
threats. Again, it is easy for angry words 
to lead to angry action. Not infrequently 
union “shop politics” is a factor in the 
equation. For example, we know of one 


case where a union business agent “went 
out on a limb” and vocally insisted at a 
union meeting that a specific interpreta- 
tion of a contract clause was the correct 
and only possible interpretation. When, 
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a few days later, the company disagreed, 
the union official, in order to save face, 
attempted to win his point through the 
pressure of a walkout. In another case a 
union filed a grievance claiming that a 
certain time study rate was “too tight.” 
The case went through the grievance 
procedure with the result that the union 
grievance committee was turned .down 
by management. Some days later the 
steward in the department involved in- 
stigated a slowdown on the job. Since 
it was a key operation of limited machine 
capacity, management naturally became ~ 
greatly concerned and finally, five days 
later, “loosened” the rate. Of course, the 
inevitable sequel is that the enraged 
union officials, resentful at having a 
steward secure that which they could 
not, are now understandably convinced 
that the slowdown is a very useful 
weapon in labor’s arsenal. 

In addition to these quasi-psycholog- 
ical aspects of the problem, in other 
instances, slowdowns and wildcat strikes 
are utilized by unions on a purely prag- 
matic basis. For example, in more than 
one case a short wildcat strike has been 
carried out by a union to bring forcibly 
to top management’s attention some prob- 
lem on which the union had been unable 
to get action from lower-level manage- 
ment or staff technicians. 

Likewise, these devices have been used 
by unions in order to gain concessions of 
value that the union was unable to 
achieve during contract term negotia- 
tions. In addition, in more than one case, 
in seasonal industries, unions have wait- 
ed until the start of the busy season and 
then while discussions are being carried 
out with management about an alleged 
“speed-up,” or other problems, the rate 
of production mysteriously, but marked- 
ly, drops off. In frustration and despair, 
as it sees orders going unfilled and prof- 
its going out the window, more than one 
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company has given in in order to stay 
out of the red. 

One other possibility should also al- 
ways be considered in these days of 
international tension. Some _ wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns are instigated by 
Communist agitators as part of the party’s 
program to sabotage American industry. 
Unfortunately, in some very few AFL 
locals, in more of the CIO locals and in 
many of the now independent ex-ClO 
unions, the Communists have gained con- 
trol. 

Under the guise of processing griev- 
afices and negotiating improvements for 
the workers, a handful of Communists, 
stfategically placed within a union, can 
cause constant turmoil and misery for 
all concerned. As the United States 


Chamber of Commerce has noted, “. . . 
om the whole, labor leaders know that 
when management suffers, they suffer. 
Oply in the rarest of cases will they risk 


bankrupting a company in order to at- 
tain an objective. Such is not the case 
with Communist-controlled unions. They 
afe willing to fight employers piecemeal 
afd to cause the maximum of confusion 
in the minds of the worker and the public 
alike. They seek turmoil for its own sake. 
They would gladly bankrupt an employer, 
thereby causing unemployment and build- 
img up bitterness and hate towards all 
employers and the American way of 
life.””! Two of the favorite devices used 
by the Communists to achieve their ends 
in industry are the wildcat strike and the 
slowdown. This could hardly be other- 
wise when we recall Lenin’s advice to 
the party’s members, in which he said, 
“We must resort to all sorts of 
stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to 
evasions and subterfuges, only so as to 
get into the trade unions, to remain in 
them, and to carry on Communist work 
within them at all costs.” 

1 Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


Communists Within The Labor Vowvement, Wash 
ington, D. C., 1947, p. 9 
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Actually wildcat strikes and slowdowns 
have many potential causes. Even in part 
to answer the question, “Why is a com- 
pany faced with these problems?” one 
must analyze carefully the nature of the 
industry, the standing of the company 
in the industry, the labor relations his- 
tory of the organization, the labor agree- 
ments—past and present, the personnel 
administration practices followed, the 
forces of shop politics, the personalities 
on both sides, and the practices and 
ideological concepts of the international 
union. 


Attitude of the NLRB and the Courts 


Generally speaking, the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts now 
frown on strikes or slowdowns in viola- 
tion of contracts. For example, in Wis- 
consin, where a state Act makes it an 
unfair labor practice to interfere with 
production, except by a strike, a circuit 
court recently held that the State Em- 
ployment Relations Board properly found 
unlawful interference with production 
when incentive employees, by concerted 
action, cut their output per manhour 
from 28 per cent above standard to a 
point only about 4 per cent above the 
production standard. This case is par- 
ticularly interesting when viewed against 
the typical union argument that so long 
as the production standard is met there 
can be no such thing as a “slowdown.” 

The Labor Management Relations Act 
does not directly bear! on slowdowns, but 
a recent decision of the NLRB, in the 
matter of Elk Lumber Co. (91 NLRB 
60, 1950) is very significant. In this 
case the Board held that a slowdown by 
employees loading freight cars of lumber 
was not protected concerted activity and 
that the employees responsible might 
properly be discharged. In its decision, 
the Board said in part, “We are aware 
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of no law or logic that gives the em- 
ployee the right to work upon terms pre- 
scribed solely by him.” 

Various types of wildcat strike situa- 
tions have also been reviewed by the 
NLRB and the Courts. Thus, in the mat- 
ter of National Electric Products Corp. 
(80 NLRB 151, 1948) where the labor 
contract contained a no-strike clause, the 
Board stated in its decision, “We are 
convinced that the concerted activity of 
the five complainants, who engaged in 
or induced the strike . . . was violative 
of the agreement and that, in accordance 
with established precedent, the Respond- 
ent was privileged to discipline them for 
their wrongful action.” In case after 
case the Board has sustained the dis- 
charge of union members or officials 
where contract no-strike clauses were 
violated.” 

Logically the employer has the right 
to expect compliance with the terms of 
the labor contract by the union, its 
stewards and officials and the employees. 
Thus, in cases of contracts prohibiting 
slowdowns or strikes, when such viola- 
tions occur it would appear that the 
employer would have the legal right in 
most such cases to discharge or otherwise 
discipline the offending individuals. 


What Can Management Do? 


Any management that faces frequent 
wildcat strikes or slowdowns should first 
of all realistically examine its own back- 
yard. It is seldom that continued con- 
tract violations are solely the fault of only 
one of the parties. It would be well to 
examine past records to see which de- 
partments, shifts or plants have been the 
sources of the various incidents. Try to 


2See: NLRB v. 


Sands Mfg. Co. 306 U. S. 332; 
Matter of 


Fafnir Bearing Company, 73 NLRB 
1008; Matter of Joseph Dyson & Sons, Inc., 72 
NLRB 82; Matter of Scullin Steel Company, 65 
NLRB 1294; and Matter of Dorsey Trailers, Inc., 
80 NLRB 89. 
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discover the real underlying causes of 
each contract violation. Look into the 
baskground, philosophy and attitude of 
each of the union leaders and manage- 
ment representatives that have been in- 
volved. Sometimes it is found that a 
foreman or superintendent takes delight 
in subtly “needling” a union official until 
the latter loses control of himself. 

Check to see how many grievances are 
filed in each department and what types 
of subject matter they cover. And re- 
member that never having any grievances 
can be just as much a sign of pending 
trouble as having too many. Also, check 
to see how long it takes to settle the 
average grievance, the step of the griev- 
ance procedure at which it is settled, and 
the type of settlement made. 

Not infrequently management will find 
that it has one or more foremen, super- 
intendents or staff technicians, such as 
time study men, whose attitudes and ac- 
tions are causing antagonisms so basic 
and deep rooted that the union resorts 
to precipitate action in retaliation. 

Occasionally part of the fault lies at 
a higher level in management. Some com- 
panies have not yet reconciled themselves 
to the fact that unions are here to stay. 
These companies feel that if they fight 
the union they can finally get rid of it. 
Usually all they achieve is to solidify the 
rank-and-file of employees behind their 
union and put lower level management 
“in the middle.” A company that is try- 
ing to break a union certainly shouldn’t 
be surprised if the union fights back with 
wildcat strikes, slowdowns and any other 
means within its control. If collective 
bargaining is to work at all, the first 
requirement is that both labor and man- 
agement accept the fact that each has 
a permanent and significant role to play. 

If, after such analysis and the cor- 
rection of any defects found, manage- 
ment is still plagued with wildcat strikes 
and slowdowns, there are three basic ap- 
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proaches which can be used, either sepa- 
rately or in combination, to cope with 
the problem. 

One approach is to try to head off 
stoppages by strong contract clauses or 
the posting of bonds. Another approach 
is to punish the individual offenders 
either by discharge or other form of 
discipline, to sue the union, or to file 
grievances against the union and carry 
them through to arbitration. The third 
basic approach is to use the long term 
influence of psychology and education to 
¢hange the attitudes of the union’s lead- 
érs. Each will be discussed in turn. 


Use of the No-Strike Clause 


It is extremely desirable that the labor 
GOntract contain a strong “no-strike” 
dause. While it is true that some labor 
relations experts argue that a labor agree- 
ment, by its very existence, is a bar to 
strikes and slowdowns, nevertheless why 
not strengthen your position as much as 
possible? Furthermore, a strong no- 
strike clause is an important psycholog- 
i¢al deterrent to the hotheaded steward 
or individual employee. One such clause, 
taken from a current contract, is as fol- 
lows: 

The Union agrees not to sponsor or au- 
thorize any type of strike, work stoppage or 
slowdown to occur during the duration of 
this Agreement. Any or all of the employees 
who participate in any type of strike, work 
stoppage, or in any other way interfere with 
the Company's operation, shall be subject 
to immediate discharge. 

This unusually strong clause has never 
been put to the test since the company 
has never had a strike or slowdown ot 
any kind. However, it should be noted 
that this company is scrupulously fair in 
its dealings with employees and that the 
contract is with a conservative right-wing 
union which is ably led at the plant level 
by a man of unusual intelligence and 
integrity. He has no intention of con- 
doning work stoppages and accordingly 
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was willing to agree to this clause in 
exchange for a quid pro quo. 

Even though the clause has never been 
needed, still its existence serves two use- 
ful functions: First, it may have pre- 
vented trouble; and second, if the bus- 
iness agent involved had been replaced 
by a different type of man, the clause 
might have been very necessary. 

A clause this strong is unusual and can 
seldom be secured. However, the strong- 
est no-strike clause that management can 
get should be written into the contract. 
To have any no-strike clause will greatly 
strengthen management's hand if cases 
become involved before an arbitrator, the 
NLRB or the Courts. 

One novel contract clause, negotiated 
in an effort to prevent wildcat strikes, is 
contained in a midwestern company’s 
contract with the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, AFL. Wildcat 
strikes are fined $2 a person per day, 
the money to go to the local county hos- 
pital. The threat of this type of financial 
penalty might prove very effective and 
also this type of clause might be easier 
to negotiate with some unions. One pos- 
sibility might be to provide a fine for 
the first offense and discharge for the 
second offense. If the penalties were re- 
viewable by an arbitrator, many unions 
might go along with this approach. 


Posting of Bonds 


Sometimes the parties try to get one 
another to post bonds to assure the per- 
formance of the contract. Thus, in the 
fur, leather-working and clothing manu- 
facturing industries some of the contracts 
require that management post such bonds. 
However, almost all unions strongly re- 
sent and resist such demands by man- 
agement. Also, in this regard, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has held 
that it is a refusal to bargain for the 
employer to insist on a contract clause 
requiring the union to post a perform- 
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ance bond, as a condition precedent to 
entering into a contract.® 


Actually, only an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of labor agreements require either 
party to post performance bonds. Gen- 
erally speaking, a union which is aggres- 
sive and militant enough to instigate or 
support wildcat strikes or slowdowns 
could not be maneuvered into granting 
such clauses. 


Discipline of Individual Offenders 


One of the strongest deterrents to con- 
tract violations is to adopt the policy of 
discharging those stewards, union of- 
ficials, or individual employees who in- 
stigate or participate in wildcats or slow- 
downs. It is true that discharge is the 
capital punishment of industrial life. But 
this type of activity, in violation of a 
contract, borders on anarchy and fully 
merits the extreme penalty, except when 
strong mitigating circumstances are in- 
volved. 


Of course, the employer should be pre- 
pared to prove the guilt of the individuals 


before an arbitrator. However, if the 
evidence is clean-cut, the outcome should 
not be in doubt. In a long line of awards, 
arbitrators have strongly tended to up- 
hold the discharge of employees and un- 
ion officials who clearly either instigated 
or participated in strikes or slowdowns 
in violation of contracts. In addition, 
arbitrators have generally been more 
severe with union stewards and officials 
in such cases than with rank-and-file 
employees. Certainly this is as it should 
be since union officials usually participate 
in negotiations and accordingly should 
have a clear understanding of the con- 
tract’s terms and meaning. Likewise, 
they, and the stewards, have the respon- 
sibility of leadership and at least a moral 
responsibility to prevent or stop wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns. 


* See Matter of Union Mfg. Co. 76 NLRB 47, 1948. 
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Court Suits 


Another possibility is to sue contract 
violators in the courts. For example, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, provides that, “Suits for violation 
of contracts between an employer and a 
labor organization representing em- 
ployees in an industry affecting com- 
merce as defined in this Act . . . may be 
brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without respect to the amount , 
in controversy, or without regard to the — 
citizenship of the parties.” (Title IIT, — 
Sec. 301 [a] ). 


No doubt the lawyers and politicians — 
who framed this legislation felt that mak- © 
ing it relatively easy to sue a contract © 
violator would solve the problem. How- — 
ever, it hasn’t worked out that way in © 
practice. First of all, contrary to the 
expressed fears of the unions, there have 
been remarkably few suits of this type 
in the past few years. And many of the 
suits that were filed, were filed by the 
unions against employers who, allegedly, 
had violated their labor contracts. 


Actually, in most cases, it is relatively 
futile to sue a union. The immediate re- 
sult is to infuriate the union’s officers 
and most of the members. Also, the ac- 
tion sometimes has far-reaching com- 
plications not originally contemplated. 
If the case is carried to a court of last 
resort, it might well take several years 
before final settlement. In the mean- 
time the shop is in more or less constant 
turmoil over the issue, and the stresses 
and strains engendered are reflected in 
the day-by-day relationship between the 
parties. It should be remembered that a 
union has many, many ways of plaguing 
an employer—ways that are beyond the 
law. For example, three obvious devices 
are to process innumerable grievances, 
to withhold cooperation in those areas of 
the parties’ relationship not clearly set 
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forth in the labor agreement, and to be 
completely unreasonable in contract term 
negotiations. : 

Further, there is no assurance that the 
plaintiff will win the suit. If an employer 
sues a union for damages under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and loses, the union is jubil- 
ant and is subtly encouraged to repeat 
the type of action which brought about 
the suit. If the employer is awarded 
damages (and some companies have been 
awarded damages as high as $33,000) 
the union is bitter and usually resolves to 
“get even.” 

Just as law suits between relatives do 
nét create harmony in a family, so also 
law suits involving an employer and 
the union representing his employees 
definitely do not create harmony in the 
industrial situation. The parties engaged 
in most law suits do not have to have a 
c@ntinuing relationship after the suit is 
settled. However, irrespective of the out- 
come of a suit involving contract viola- 
tiéns, the union and the employer must 
continue to meet face to face and do 
business together. 

Recognizing this basic problem, a 
United States District Court said, in a 
regent decision, “. . . the courts are not 
suitable instruments for maintaining in- 
ternal discipline inside a workshop. For 
breach of a contract of employment by 
an employee, the employer generally . . . 
has the remedy within his own hands, 
the remedy of dismissal or discharge.’’* 
Also, in another case involving a labor 
contract violation the court said, “The 
wisdom of applying strict notions of con- 
tract law to the sphere of labor manage- 
ment relations is debatable.’ 

Nevertheless, Section 301 (a) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
should remain unchanged. The right to 


See: Matter of Al 
U. S. District C 
York, No 

®See: Matter of Paterson Parchment Paper Co. v. 
International Paper Makers, U. S. District Court, 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, No. 8976, 1949. 


a Steamship Co. v. McMahon, 
irt, Southern District of New 
44-656, 1948. 
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sue in cases of contract violations has not 
been abused by either management or 
labor, and the continuing existence of that 
right may well deter certain companies 
or unions from violating their agree- 
ments. 


Arbitration 


Although it is seldom done, it is pos- 
sible under most labor agreements for a 
company to file a grievance against a 
union in cases of wildcat strikes and slow- 
downs and to process the grievance to 
arbitration. Concerns that are plagued 
with these types of violations should 
seriously consider this possibility. The 
objective should be to secure an arbitra- 
tion award stating that the violations took 
place. The existence of such a prior 
award will greatly strengthen manage- 
ment’s hand in future arbitration cases 
involving the discharge of those who in- 
stigate, lead or participate in such viola- 
tions. In one instance where we have 
used this tactic, the union’s officials were 
told, after the arbitration hearing, why 
the case was taken to arbitration and 
how the award would eventually be used. 
It is interesting to note that there have 
been no further wildcat strikes or slow- 
downs since that time in that bargaining 
unit. 


A Constructive Approach 


Probably the greatest hope for pre- 
venting wildcat strikes or slowdowns lies 
in the common-sense use of psychology 


and education. As a_ beginning, one 
should carefully examine the motivations 
of the union and management personnel 
involved. This doesn’t require a psychia- 
trist’s couch but it does require an intel- 
ligent, objective observer experienced in 
the workings of union and shop politics. 
Certainly, it is also necessary that man- 
agement make sure that its own hands 
are “clean.” Likewise, it should be made 
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clear to all concerned that management 
will not tolerate contract violations and 
will punish by discharge any who in- 
stigate, lead or participate in such viola- 
tions. In some cases an appeal to the 
International Union may help, particular- 
ly where the Local is Communist-dom- 
inated and the International is not. 


Conclusion 


Just as there is no one cause of slow- 
downs and wildcat strikes so is there no 
one effective means of preventing them. 
But by fairly, firmly and patiently work- 
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ing with local union leaders on the in- 
numerable problems that constantly arise, 
much can be accomplished. Study each 
specific situation thoroughly and do not 
refuse to discuss problems at length even 
though your ultimate answer might be a 
complete rejection of the union’s de- 
mands. 

As time goes on, fair, firm and con- 
sistent handling of specific situations will 
eventually convince the union leadership 
that more can be gained by straightfor- 
ward dealing than by the use of pressure 
tactics. 


The Dollar Worth of Unions 


J. B. S. HARDMAN 
Editor, Labor and Nation 


The size of union treasuries and the channels into which they are directed are often 


matters of conjecture and, in some cases, controversy. Here is a factual discussion of 


the sources and dollar amounts of union revenues and the purposes for which they 


are used. This will comprise a chapter in a symposium to be published in April by 


Prentice-Hall.* 


UNION OPERATION costs a great deal of 
money. Money is needed to carry on or- 
ganizing activities, to finance strikes when 
such are in the day’s work, to maintain 
offices and officers, to meet legal costs, 
research, publicity and education ex- 
penses, and costs of all forms of com- 
munication within and without. There 
are fewer strikes in this era of enlight- 
ened labor-management relations, with 


but occasional table pounding as the only 
relic of the old-time inexpensive fistic 
methods, but the strikes that occur appear 
to be bigger and costlier. 

Mr. Eric Peterson, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Association 
of Machinists (Ind.), suggests that even 
with very little support given a strike, “a 
shutdown of work in a plant, or an in- 
dustry involving 10,000 men for a period 


* House of Labor, edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice Neufeld. Copyright, 1951, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 14, N. Y. ($7.50) 
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of six months would be staggering to the 
union’s treasury—a million dollars would 
be quickly disbursed.” The million would 
be no more than pocket money, not real 
help. It would provide $16.67 to support 
a striker for a month. And support of 
the strikers is generally only one item in 
the heavy costs that a strike of such mag- 
nitude would involve. 


Organizing, Enforcement, and 
Administrative Costs 


Industrial warfare is expensive. But 
industrial peace is costly, too. Eric Peter- 
son refers to the union’s field staff of 600 
full-time representatives, servicing the or- 
ganizing and enforcement needs of his 
upion’s 600,000 members. The figure is 
im line with the average requirement of 
upion administration: It generally takes 
about one union officer to service 1,000 
members. The need in industries with 
small or widely scattered shops is for 
even greater staffs. The General Office 
of the IAM requires the aid of about 200 
clerks, and that is not more than is gen- 
efally the case. Unions that extend their 
activities beyond strictly “trade matters” 
—and most unions feel they must—make 
af@ enormous outlay of funds. 

The 1950 Financial and Statistical Re- 
port of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union (AFL) throws interesting 
light on the subject of union finances. 
The report shows the steady increase of 


Organizing and Enforcement Staff 


Locals and joint boards 
International general office 

Total organizing and enforcement staff 

Office and clerical staff 

Locals and joint boards 
International general office 

Total office and clerical staff 

Totals 


Summary 
Total—locals and joint boards 


Total—International general office 
Totals 
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the union’s operating staff (for both the 
General Office and affiliates) : 


1943: 1,098 1946: 1,338 

1944: 1,150 1947: 1,394 

1945: 1,217 1948: 1,446 
1949: 1,522 


The table shown below indicates the 
number of employees engaged in the ad- 
ministrative, organizing, enforcement, 
and clerical work of the union, the total 
payroll for such classifications and the 
average weekly wage per employee within 
such classifications. 

The ILGWU reported 423,010 mem- 
bers as of January 1, 1950, and a national 
“organizing and enforcement” staff of 
251, proportionately smaller with respect 
to membership than that of the IAM. This 
may be due in part to the fact that better 
than one-half of the ILGWU membership 
is centered in and close to New York 
City, in which the union has its General 
Office, a condition that facilitates enforce- 
ment tasks; also, in this area, the union’s 
position is rarely challenged. However, 
it will be noted that the ILGWU local 
organizations engage a _ considerably 
larger organizing and enforcement staff 
—A4A0 to the General Office’s 251. 

The union’s total disbursements over 
the three-year period covered by the re- 
port (April 1, 1947, to March 31, 1950) 
amounted to $13,903,665.47. Administra- 
tion and organizing consumed about 55 
per cent of this sum. 


Number 


Average Per 
of Em- 


Employee 
1950 1947 


$82.00 
66.00 
76.50 


Weekly 


440 $ 40,383.00 
251 19,433.00 
691 59,816.00 


$91.75 
77.50 
86.50 
TOO 35,295.00 
131 7,994.00 
831 43,289.00 
1,522 103,105.00 


50.50 
61.00 
52.00 


67.75 


44.00 
62.00 
47.00 
60.50 


1,140 75,678.00 66.50 
382 27,427.00 72. 
1,522 103,105.00 


59.25 
64.50 
60.50 


67.73 





Administrative expense includes sal- 
aries, operation of all departments, such 
as auditing—$425,214.69; education — 
$222,239.09; research and engineering— 
$231,899.14; publications and publicity— 
$854,695.82; convention, standing com- 
mittees, affiliation dues — $648,416.57; 
and general maintenance—$992,992.17. 
The three-year total was $3,883,894.98. 

Organizing expense includes salaries, 
travel, and organizing expenses, strike 
benefits and expenses, legal fees and pub- 
licity, and totaled $3,691,352.78. 

Another item in the report quotes con- 
tributions to the labor movement and in- 
stitutions at home and overseas, by the 
General Organization and by the affiliated 
Local Unions and Joint Boards, in the 
total amount of $4,596,921.23 over the 
three years, and a grand total of $13,- 
614,354.77 in ten years (April 1, 1940, 
to March 31, 1950). There are not many 
unions “Marshall Planning” on so grand 
a scale, but a considerable number are 
now following this path. 


Revenues 


The ILGWU revenue to meet the almost 
$14 million cost of three years’ operation 
was $15 million. Over 80 per cent of the 
revenue came from the share the General 
Office receives from membership dues or 
tax and initiation fees, which members 
pay to the local union. One-third of the 
funds for Contributions to Institutions 
and Causes were derived from a special 
assessment for that purpose, and two- 
thirds from direct cash contributions, or 
from money paid by employers to mem- 
bers for overtime work done to finance 
this need. 

The total general funds of the ILGWU 
General Office and affiliates exceed $21 


million. 


The various reserves, covering 
such funds and commitments as sick and 


death benefits, tuberculosis — benefits, 
health, welfare, and retirement funds, ad- 
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ministered either by the union or jointly 
by the union and the employers, stood at 
above $90 million as of December 31, 
1949, 

The ILGWU average annual revenue 
from dues and initiation fees, as it ap- 
peared on the quoted report, was about 
$4 million, from 400,000 members. The 
annual income of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists as reported by Mr. 
Peterson, is about $5.6 million—all but 
one-half of one per cent from the per 
capita dues, paid by the 600,000 members, 
of 1,750 lodges (local unions) to the 
national organization. 

Union activity is financed by proceeds 
from “union dues,” a tax on union mem- 
bership. The amount assessed is deter- 
mined and legislated by each national 
organization and varies from union to 
union. Other items of revenue are spe- 
cial levies or assessments on members to 
meet particular emergencies, and the in- 
itiation fees that unions charge to new. 
members. The money so received is gen- 
erally divided into a per capita tax, dis- 
tributed partly to the national organiza- 
tion and partly to the local unions and 
such other area organizations as there 
may be—district councils, joint boards, 
and the like. 

The amounts of the tax, the methods of 
allocating the proceeds, and the basis of 
the tax imposition, whether it be a per- 
centage of the earnings, an otherwise 
graduated tax, or a flat sum, differ in the 
various unions and trades. The tax is 
usually heavier in the better paid crafts 
than in the mass-production industries 
where unskilled and semi-skilled work 
prevail. The amount varies from $1.50 
to $5.00 a month, in the largest number 
of unions, with $2.00 and $4.00 respec- 
tively in the CIO and the AFL the prevail- 
ing figures for most of the large unions. 
In some of the highly skilled crafts, union 
dues are much higher. 

Calculation based on a table, prepared 
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and published in 1948 by Life magazine 
and covering 18 CIO, 20 AFL, and 6 in- 
dependent unions, which together account 
for about two-thirds of the total United 
States union membership, would show the 
total income to all unions, from regular 
dues, to be about $400 million a year. 
The estimate agrees with this writer’s own 
calculations, based on as yet unpublished, 
personally gathered information. In all, 
these data come close to the available offi- 
cial figures of union gross income of 
$389.7 million reported in 1943, and of 
$477.7 million in 1946 reported by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Examination 
of the dues figures of the two unions pre- 
Viously mentioned essentially corrobo- 
rates the $400 million estimate. 

The ILGWU per capita tax of 18 cents 
a week is probably representative of the 
great majority of unions with large mem- 
berships. If all internationals collected 
on this basis, the dues intake from 15 
million members in one year would be 
($0.18 x 52 x 15,000,000) $140,400,000. 
The share of the local unions and joint 
boards in the ILGWU is about twice that 
of the national per capita, and if that 
division of dues is applied to the whole of 
the 15 million union members, the over- 
all total of dues should come to about 
$400 million. 

The IAM, as stated by Mr. Ericson, 
takes in annually $5.6 million, of which 
99.44 per cent is per capita tax. The 
reported [AM membership roll is 600,000. 
Allowing for a 10 per cent lag between 
membership census and membership ac- 
cording to actual dues payment, we get 
approximately $5.57 million from 550,000 
members, or about $10 annually for each 
member. Assuming that local and district 
lodges take in about $20 annually_for 
each $10 received by the General Office, 
and calculating total union income on the 
basis of $30, the over-all amount would 


be ($30 x 15,000,000) $450 million. 
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There is a reasonable likelihood that the 
machinists’ dues are a bit higher than 
those of the garment workers. 

It is reported that unions have recently 
been raising dues payments. This is 
quite likely, but there will probably not 
be a great change in the top figures of 
income. 


Initiation Fees and Assessments 


Unions derive income from two sources 
other than dues: initiation fees and em- 
ergency assessments. There is little reli- 
able material available on which to esti- 
mate the totals of those items. 

Initiation fees charged to new mem- 
bers, like the regular membership dues, 
vary greatly along similar lines, except 
that in a good many instances, particu- 
larly in the mass-production industries, 
initiation fees are nominal—one dollar or 
so—and frequently this charge is applied 
to the first month’s dues payment. In 
some instances, there is no initiation fee 
at all. Where such fees are collected, as 
in the skilled trades, the sum may range 
from $5 to $50. And it may at times be 
as high as $300, or even as high as $1,000 
in some very highly paid or sheltered oc- 
cupations. Sometimes high initiation fees 
are imposed, but are not really expected 
to be met, since they are used merely as 
a means for staving off the entry of new 
workers into a well-organized trade that 
is not likely to expand. These fees are a 
form of anti-immigration legislation. The 
total revenue from initiation fees is not 
large. 

Assessments to meet emergencies usual- 
ly reflect the climate that prevails in in- 
dustry on the union-management relations 
front. As recognition of unions becomes 
an industrial way of life, there is less 
occasion for unions to resort to emer- 
gency taxation. Generally, members do 
not like to be so taxed, and union admin- 





istrations are reluctant to call for such 
revenue. However, the practice is an im- 
portant part of union fiscal policy. In 
1948-49, the Chicago 
Local 16 struck for the union shop, 
against all the newspapers in that city. 
The strike lasted over one year, and was 
maintained through the payment, by the 
entire union membership outside of Chi- 
cago, of a regular percentage-of-earnings’ 
tax, which went as weekly wage to the 
strikers. The tax yielded many millions 
of dollars for the strikers. Likewise, the 
100-day strike of the automobile workers 
against Chrysler Motors Corporation 
(1949-50) called for a similar supporting 
tax, which was estimated by the union to 
yield several million dollars. 


Other Revenue 


Unions sometimes derive revenue from 
sources other than those reviewed above, 
although the sums thus received are not 
very significant. One such source is re- 
turns on investments, since many unions 
have large operating funds and accumu- 
lated resources at their disposal. The 
ILGWU, for example, reported $515,- 
381.74 in interest on bonds, loans, and 
savings accounts over a period of three 
years, or $170,000 a year. Assuming spe- 
culatively that the ILGWU instance of 
resources and investment policies is repre- 
sentative, which it may or may not be, 
this type of revenue for the whole trade 
union organization would not exceed $5 
million annually. 

In all, it is fair to assume that the 
earlier estimated total of $400 million 
represents pretty closely the annual in- 
take from all sources by the entire union 
movement. 


Source of Stability 

This dependable and calculable revenue 
adds greatly to union stability and makes 
possible union expansion work within and 


Typographical ; 
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without. Money, to be sure, isn’t all that’s 
needed. The human element in the labor- 
management equation—the members’ and 
leaders’ willingness, readiness, and ability 
to fight for set objectives—is paramount. 
But assurance that the union won’t be 
stopped in its tracks and that no major 
activity will be halted because of exhaus- 
tion of motive power is virtually a condi- 
tion of survival in the supersensitive at- 
mosphere of present-day union function- 
ing. Furthermore, financial resourceful- 
ness helps unions, with the growing in- 
terdependence of functional groups in the 
community, to better their position with 
their neighbors. 


A Mixed Blessing 


All of this discussion is on the positive 
side. But concentration of big funds in 
unions treasuries is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. The growth of union finances calls 
for managerial astuteness on the part of 
wrion officers, which complicates the task 
of selecting proper personnel. Some 
otherwise good leaders may not be good 
financial managers. And others thus fit 
may not possess leadership quality. The 
head officers have the additional power 
that comes with authoritative proximity 
to large funds of money. As a rule, they 
do not have authority to divert funds at 
discretion. And they are more particu- 
larly restricted with regard to the “big 
money” that comes within the union’s 
operational sphere through the health and 
welfare, and pension and_ retirement 
funds. These funds are earmarked and 
nearly always are either under joint 
union-industry control, or under strict 
regulation by insurance authorities, or 
both. Nonetheless, union officers are in a 
position to place orders for work and 
business, to plant numerous persons in 
all sorts of jobs, and to decide upon in- 
vestment of large funds. They have 
power. That kind of power is bound to 
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try the best-intentioned union officer, and 
it subjects him to strong pressure from 
those who would seek to profit by its 
exercise. 

It does not follow that unions should 
shy away from strong treasuries. But it 
is clear that the problem of union govern- 
ment is no more free of democratic head- 
aches than is any other form of govern- 
ment. It will take more than casual con- 
cern on the part of the labor movement 
to solve this problem. 

' 

on “Union Wealth” 


e “unions’ wealth” has been given 
cofsiderable attention in recent years in 
thé business pages of the press. This 
comsideration was prompted partly by in- 
vegtment interests, partly by the thought 
that unions could, by utilizing their rich 
regources, buy ingress into industrial 
management. The issue was raised by a 
privately conducted survey of the “prob- 
able resources” of labor unions and their 
in¥estment policies, which received much 
pele ity in the general press and the 

abor press as well. The survey was con- 
d ed by an economist on behalf of a 

oablic re relations firm with various invest- 

mént firms among its clients. The report 
was published as a pamphlet and reported 
thé following major conclusions: 


A net union wealth of three to four bil- 
lion dollars. | 

Large and almost exclusive investments in 
government securities and bonds. 

Virtually no investments in corporate in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

An influx of billions of dollars annually 
from pension levies, the main burden of 
which is borne by industry and in the final 
analysis by the public. 

These funds must be put to work 
vestment of no mean size. 

This plethora of money threatens grave 
dangers to the national economy, as well 
as to labor itself. Upon the wise employ- 
ment of union assets depends whether or- 
ganized labor is to become a cornerstone 
of industrial financing or to remain wedded 
to outworn investment concepts and the un- 
certainties of tomorrow. 


an in- 


As the author of the pamphlet saw it, 
the country was slipping into the embrace 
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of a “laboristic economy” though capi- 
talism could still be saved if the unions 
would but do their duty. “The era when 
so-called big capitalism supplied the 
means for the growth and expansion of 
American industry is past. Its place has 
been taken in a sense by the workers and 
their organizations, with an ever increas- 
ing share in the nation’s wealth.” 

There is no law, of course, against 
imagining things. But, as to the accuracy 
of the estimated “$3 billion net union 
wealth,” and “possibly double the sum,” 
the unions would underwrite Mark 
Twain’s famous remark apropos of his 
reported death. But what is it actually, 
if viewed unfancifully? 

The 1948 effort by Life magazine to 
ascertain the unions’ worth in dollars had 
32 unions accounting for $224 million, 
and since the reporting unions repre- 
sented about 55 per cent of the 15,000,000 
union members, the total union wealth 
could be estimated as about $400 million 
—approximately equal to the estimated 
yearly union intake from regular revenue. 
However, two of the 32 unions covered in 
Life magazine, the United Mine Workers 
of America ($62 million) and_ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
($49.9 million) included in their reports 
the sums in their health, welfare, and life 
insurance funds—probably $90 million 
out of the $112 million. And it is quite 
possible that the other reported union 
resources likewise included similar money 
that is in no way “union resources,” 
whether or not some of it can be viewed 
as investment capital. Thus, the estimated 
$400 million is more likely to fall below 
$300 million. It is, however, true that 
the union reports in Life covered only 
the national treasuries of the reporting 
unions. 

No reports are available as to how 
much accumulated money there is likely 
to be in the local and district organiza- 


tion. But perhaps, here too, the ILGWU 





1950 report offers a clue. There the total 
audited resources of the entire organiza- 
tion, national and local, is given as $21 
million. This amount is exclusive of the 
major health, welfare, and insurance 
funds. Assuming that the 15 million 
unionists or organizations are of financial 
standing equal to the ILGWU, which is 
hardly warranted since the latter is ad- 
mittedly wealthier than most others, the 
total “worth” of all unions would be 
about $787.5 million. A businessman 
buying this at the face figure would be 
a gambler, not an investor. 

This concern with the unions’ “wealth,” 
coming in the years following World War 
II, recalls an interest in investments that 
developed in the union movement in the 
wake of World War I. But in an interest- 
ing way, the two situations differ. Unions 
were at that time, temporarily at least, 
in a pretty strong position, and some had 
accumulated substantial funds due to war- 


time prosperity and to wartime govern- 
ment aid to union organization and 


collective bargaining. Several unions 
launched labor banks. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was the outstand- 
ing organization to engage in a variety of 
business ventures, including grandiose 
real estate developments on a city-wide 
scale. With the exception of the ACWA 
banking venture, the “business” flurry 
ended in disastrous financial consequences 
for the unions, and in many instances 
for their members. The labor business col- 
lapse came while the mid-twenties’ Golden 
Glow still seemed real. The promoters of 
the labor excursion into “primitive accu- 
mulation” spoke of cooperation as their 
social pattern. But they ran their under- 
takings, most of the time, pretty much 
according to the rugged-individualistic 
recipe. The miners’ union could not get 
the locomotive engineers’ brotherhood to 
take on collective bargaining in the mines 
they operated. Labor in business did none 
too well. 
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If many union leaders are receptive 
to the idea of buying their way into a 
junior partnership with business, they 
have not made their wishes known. How- 
ever, there is one important circumstance 
to be considered with regard to the 
Lions’ worth as investment capital: the 
total sum of union money, whatever it 
may be, is not owned by one organization 
but by many thousands of local and cen- 
tral units, and only here and there are 
substantial sums owned by a single or- 
ganization. 

Money in the view of all unions is a 
weapon, not an industrial power leverage. 
It is helpful to have funds, but reserves 
are not appreciated as a revenue-produc- 
ing device. The source of revenue that 
matters most is the union itself. Some 
investment of funds is in the day’s work, 
but is considered seriously only when all 
else is taken care of; and at that, it is’ 
for safekeeping rather than for “attrac-- 
tive return.” And, of course, easy con- 
vertibility of savings into ready cash is 
a dominant consideration. Money thus 
viewed is not in the market for partner- 
ships in industry. 

It is well to seek a sense of proportion 
while viewing the unions’ “wealth.” Mil- 
lions tend to look and feel like thousands, 
when confronted with billions. The esti- 
mated annual revenue of less than half 
a billion dollars by all unions would have 
been quite impressive in the years when 
total national income was below $40 bil- 
lion, but it is not so awe inspiring in the 
face of the present $200 billion and ris- 
ing national income. Professor Edwin E. 
Witte, of the University of Wisconsin, re- 
cently observed that the General Motors 
Corporation and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company each possess sev- 
eral times the total wealth of all unions 
together, and likewise that the annual net 
income of each is greater than the annual 
revenue of all the unions combined. 
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The improvement of industrial communication has come to be recognized generally as 


an important part of management's “unfinished business.” 


However, management’s 


growing interest in the subject of communication, implemented by the results of 
cérrent research, gives promise of continuing improvement in this field. This ar- 
title details some of the laboratory experiments in communication which are now in 
pfogress and their possibilities for further development. 


COMMUNICATION as a critical aspect of 
organization has been attracting more and 
more attention. If one may judge from 
afticles and speeches, much of the cur- 
rent thinking on communication centers 
around categories of problems which 
afise in day-to-day operations—“getting 
ma@nagement’s point of view to the work- 
ers,” “stimulating communication up the 
lige as well as down,” “obtaining better 
communication with the union,” “estab- 
lishing more effective communication 
within management, and especially with 
the foremen.” 
tidns usually arise, it is not surprising 
that their discussion invariably resolves 
itself into considerations of content and 


Knowing how such ques- 


technique: on the one hand, analyses of 
what management ought to be saying to 
the worker, the union, the foreman; on 
the other hand, descriptions of devices 
which can best say it—bulletin boards, 
letters, 
meetings, etc. 


films, public address systems, 
} : 


In its extreme form this 
approach becomes one of searching for a 
specific remedy for a specific ill. Help- 
ful and practical as this may be, it is 


doubtful that such activity can lead 
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to the discovery and understanding of 
the basic principles of effective organ- 
izational communication. Breakdowns 
and other difficulties at some point of a 
communication system are often only 
superficially related to the local condi- 
tions which appear to have produced 
them. They may, rather, be cumulative 
effects of properties of the entire com- 
munication system taken as a whole. But 
what are these properties, if, indeed, 
they exist? 


Formal and Informal Systems 


An organizational system of communi- 
cation is usually created by the setting 
up of formal systems of responsibility 
and by explicit delegations of duties. 
These categories include statements, often 
implicitly, of the nature, content, and 
direction of the communication which is 
considered necessary for the performance 
of the group. Students of organization, 
however, have pointed out repeatedly 
that groups tend to depart from such 
formal statements create 
channels of communication and depend- 
ence. In other words, informal organi- 


and to other 
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zational systems emerge. One may take 
the view that these changes are adapte- 
tions by the individuals involved in the 
direction of easier and more effective 
ways of working, or, perhaps, not work- 
ing. It is no secret that informal groups 
are not always viewed by managers as 
favorable to the goals of the larger body. 
Also, it is by no means obvious that those 
informal groupings which evolve out of 
social and personality factors are likely 
to be more efficient (with respect to or- 
ganizational tasks) than those set up 
formally by the managers. Altogether, if 
one considers how intimate the relations 
are between communication channels and 
control, it is not surprising that the man- 
agers of organizations would prefer ex- 
plicit and orderly communication lines. 


Is there ‘‘One Best Way” ? 


Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
organized body of knowledge out of 
which one can derive, for a given orga- 
nization, an optimal communication sys- 
tem. Administrative thinking on this 
point commonly rests upon the assump- 
tion that the optimum system can be de- 
rived from a statement of the task to be 
performed. It is not difficult to show, 


however, that from a given set of speci- 
fications one may derive not a single 
communication pattern but a whole set 
of them, all logically adequate for the 
successful performance of the task in 


question. Which pattern from this set 
should be chosen? The choice, in prac- 
tice, is usually made either in terms of 
a group of assumptions (often quite un- 
tenable) about human nature, or in 
terms of a personal bias on the part of 
the chooser. The seriousness of this sit- 
uation is illustrated by the following 
example. 

Let us assume that we have a group 
of five individuals who, in order to solve 
a problem, must share as quickly as 
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possible the information each person 
possesses. Let us also assume that there 
are reasons which prevent them from 
meeting around a table, and that they 
must share this information by writing 
notes. To avoid the confusion and waste 
of time of each person writing a mes- 
sage to each of the others, a supervisor 
decides to set up channels in which the 
notes must go. He strikes upon the pat- 
tern shown in Fig. 1. 


On, 
o S 


O 


ra 


Fig. 1 


In this arrangement each individual 
can send to and receive messages from 
two others, one on his “left” and one on 
his “right.” Experiments actually per- 
formed with this kind of situation show 
that the number of mistakes made by 
individuals working in such a “circle” 
pattern can be reduced by fully 60 per 
cent by the simple measure’ of removing 
one link, thus making the pattern a 
“chain” as shown in Fig. 2. The rele- 


JO”, 


e Oo 
road 


vance of such a result to organization 
communication is obvious, simple though 
the example is. The sad truth, however, 
is that this phenomenon is not clearly 
derivable either from traditional “indi- 
vidual psychology” or from commonly 
held theories of group communication. 
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An Integral Process of Organization 


Perhaps some headway can be made 
by approaching the general problem from 
a somewhat different direction. In the 
affairs of organizations, as well as in the 
affairs of men, chance always plays a 
part. However good a plan may be, 
however carefully prepared its execution, 
there is a point beyond which the prob- 
ability of its success cannot be increased. 
With the firmest of intentions, agree- 
ments and promises may be impossible 
to carry out because of unforeseen events. 
Nevertheless, an organization whose func- 
tioning is too often interrupted by un- 
foreseen events is looked upon with sus- 
picion. Bad luck is an unhappy plea, and 
it may well be that the “unlucky” or- 
ganization is more to be avoided than 
the simply incompetent one. On_ the 
other hand, few things about an organi- 
zation are more admired and respected 
than the ability to “deliver” despite wide- 
ly varying conditions and in the face of 
ugusual difficulties. 

In a very broad sense, it may be ar- 
gued that the principal effort of organi- 
zational activities is the making of favor- 
able conditions for the achievement of 
céftain goals. In other words, an effort 
is made to increase, as much as the 
economics of the situation will permit, 
the probabilities of succeeding. This is 
the essence of the manager’s job. The 
development of training and_ selection 
programs, the improvement of methods 
and the specification of techniques, the 
organization of research and development 
activities, the designation of responsibil- 
ity and the delegation of duties—all these 
processes have one organizationally legiti- 
mate purpose: to increase the chances of 
organizational success. Upon this point 
rest almost all of the notions by which 
we are accustomed to evaluate organiza- 
tions—in part or as a whole. 

An organization is, in short, a social 
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invention—a kind of “machine” for in- 
creasing certain sets of probabilities. 
(Which sets of probabilities are given to 
it to increase, which it chooses, how free- 
ly and by what means will not be dis- 
cussed here. These problems, although 
they lie well within the scope of this sub- 
ject, are outside the range of this paper. 
We will confine ourselves to a consider- 
ation of the process by which an accepted 
set of probabilities is optimized.) Prob- 
abilities of success are increased, how- 
ever, only by taking relevant and ap- 
propriate actions. For the manager, these 
actions reduce in most instances to the 
gathering and evaluating of information 
in the form of reports, schedules, esti- 
mates, etc. It is entirely possible to view 
an organization as an elaborate system 
for gathering, evaluating, recombining, 
and disseminating information. It is not 
surprising, in these terms, that the effec- 
tiveness of an organization with respect 
to the achievement of its goals should be 
so closely related to its effectiveness in 
handling information. In an enterprise 
whose success hinges upon the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all its members, the 
managers depend completely upon the 
quality, the amount, and the rate at which 
relevant information reaches them. The 
rest of the organization, in turn, de- 
pends upon the efficiency with which the 
managers can deal with this information 
and reach conclusions, decisions, etc. This 
line of reasoning leads us to the belief 
that communication is not a secondary 
or cCerived aspect of organization—a 
“helper” of the other and presumably 
more basic functions. Rather it is the es- 
sence of organized activity and is the 
basic process out of which all other 
functions derive. The goals an organiza- 
tion selects, the methods it applies, the 
effectiveness with which it improves its 
own procedures—all of these hinge upon 
the quality and availability of the infor- 
mation in the system. 
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Patterns of Communication 


About two years ago a series of studies 
was begun whose purpose was to isolate 
and study certain general properties of 
information handling systems. The first 
phase of this research program is di- 
rected at a basic property of all com- 
munication systems, that of connection or 
“who can talk to whom.” 

This property of connection can be 
conveniently expressed by diagrams. The 
meaning of the picture in Fig. 3 is ob- 


a 


vious. Individuals A and B can send 
messages to C but they Gan receive mes- 
sages from no one; C and D can ex- 
change messages; E can receive messages 
from D, but he can send messages to no 
one. The pattern shown in Fig. 3, how- 
ever, is only one of the many that are 
possible. A group of others is shown in 
Fig. 4. An examination of these patterns 


Fig. 3 


1These studies are supported jointly by the Rand Cor- 
poration and the Research Laboratory of Electronics 
at M.I.T. 
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will show that they fall into two classes, 
separated by a very important difference. 
Any pair of individuals in each of the 
patterns d, e, and f can exchange mes- 
sages either directly or indirectly over 
some route. No pair of individuals in 
each of the patterns a, b, and c can 
exchange messages. Patterns like a, b, 
and c obviously make any coordination 
of thought or action virtually impossible; 
we will be concerned from this point on 
only with patterns like d, e, and f. 

Since the individuals in any connected) 
pattern like d, e, and f can share ideas 
completely, should we expect that the 
effectiveness of individuals in performing” 
group tasks or solving group problems: 
would be the same in patterns d, e, and 
f except for differences in ability, knowl- 
edge, and personality? Should we expect: 
differences in quality and speed of per- 
formance? Is it likely that the individ-) 
uals working in one pattern would show’ 
significantly better morale than the indi- 
viduals working in a different pattern? 
Sidney Smith and Harold J. Leavitt con- 
ducted a series of experiments‘) which 
yielded very definite answers to these 
questions. An experimental design was 
*Harold J. Leavitt reports these experiments in de-” 


tail in the January, 1951, issue of the Journal of? 
Abnormal and Soctal Psychology. 
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used which made ‘it possible to equate 
the difficulty of the tasks which the 
groups performed, and which permitted 
the cancelling of individual differences by 
randomizing the assignment of subjects 
to patterns. Also, the experiment was re- 
peated with different groups enough times 
to establish the consistency of the results. 
A brief summary of the findings is given 
in Fig. 5. The use of qualitative terms 
in Fig. 5 in place of the quantitative 
measurements which were actually made 
blufs the comparison somewhat, but it 
gives a fair picture of the way these pat- 
te performed. Since the original ex- 
«he were done by Smith and Lea- 
vitt, this experiment has been repeated 
with no change in the findings. 

The question very properly arises here 
as to whether these findings can be “ex- 
plained” in the sense of being related to 
the connection properties of the patterns 
themselves. The answer to this question 
is @ qualified yes. Without developing 
the mathematical analysis, which can be 
found in Leavitt’s paper, the following 
stat@éments can be made: 

For any connected pattern, an index 
of dispersion can be calculated. Relative 
to this index, there can be calculated for 
each position in each pattern an index of 


oom 
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centrality, and an index of peripherality. 
The data suggest strongly that the ra- 
pidity with which organization emerges 
and the stability it displays are related to 
the gradient of the indices of centrality 
in the pattern. In Fig. 6 these indices 
are given for each position. It should 
be added at this point that in the patterns 
in which leadership emerged, the leader 
was invariably that person who occupied 
the position of highest centrality. ~~ 

The index of peripherality appears to 
be related strongly to morale. In Fig. 7 
the indices of peripherality are given by 
position. Those individuals who occu- 
pied positions of low or zero peripherality 
showed in their actions as well as in self- 
ratings (made at the end of the experi- 
ments) that they were satisfied, in high 
spirits, and generally pleased with the 
work they had done. Those individuals 
who occupied positions of high peri- 
pherality invariably displayed either 
apathetic or destructive and uncoopera- 
tive behavior during the group effort, and 
rated themselves as dissatisfied and criti- 
cal of the group’s operation. 

A word of caution should be given con- 
cerning the slow, inaccurate, but happy 
“circle” pattern. Subsequent experiments 
by Sidney Smith indicate that this pat- 
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tern possesses unusual abilities for adap- 
tation to sudden and confusing changes 
of task—a quality lacking in the other 
two patterns. 


A Promising Field for Research 


Clearly, these experiments are only the 
beginning of a long story. The findings, 
although they promise much, settle noth- 
ing; but they do suggest that an experi- 
mental approach to certain aspects of 
organizational communication is possible 
and that, in all probability, it would be 
practically rewarding. As the character- 
istics of communication nets and their 


effects upon human performance as they 
occur in the laboratory become better 
understood, the need will grow for sys- 
tematic studies of actual operating or- 
ganizations. The job of mapping an ex- 
isting net of communications even in a 
relatively small company is a complica- 
ted and difficult one, but it is not im- 
possible. Some work is beginning on 
the development of field methods of ob- 
servation. The importance of bridging 
the gap between the simple, directly con- 
trolled experiment and the very complex, 
indirectly controlled social situation can- 
not be overestimated. 


New Guide to Improved Supervision 


The Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations in the Management of Men (a new 
book) by one of PERSONNEL’s most distinguished contributors, John M. Pfiffner, will 
be published in mid-April by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Several chapters of this volume have 
appeared in PersoNNEL. Among the author’s contributions to PERSONNEL which have 
aroused considerable reader interest are “An Outline of the Supervisor's Job,” “A 


Pattern for 


Improved Supervisory Leadership,” “Selection and 


Development of 


Supervisors,” “Relation of Foremen to Staff Departments,” and “The Supervisor and 
the Union.” Dr. Pfiffner is Professor of Public Administration at the University of 


Southern California. 





Voluntary Arbitration As a Method 
of Labor Dispute Settlement 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR 


“Does any part of the criterion of mutual acceptability—the very essence of collective 


bargaining—carry over when arbitration is invoked, or does ‘arbitration’ connote a 


process through which employment terms are imposed upon the parties without any 

ard to the acceptability factor?” Dr. Taylor thus sums up an important controver- 
be question which he examines in detail here. This paper was originally delivered 
at a conference of the Michigan Law School Summer Institute. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTROVERSIES 
about the use of voluntary arbitration to 
résolve labor disputes arise out of diverse 
ceptions concerning the relationship 
ween collective bargaining and arbi- 
tgation. Should voluntary arbitration be 
c@nsidered, in any degree, as an exten- 
sion of collective bargaining, or should 
it be conceived solely as an alternative to 
Blective bargaining? In other words, 
any part of the criterion of mutual 
eptability—the very essence of col- 
lettive bargaining—carry over when arbi- 
tration is invoked, or does “arbitration” 
c@nnote a process through which em- 
ployment terms are imposed upon the 
parties without any regard to the accept- 
ability factor? This is the nub of the 
most important current labor arbitration 
question. Nor can it be effectively dealt 
with, as a problem of semantics, by sim- 
ply defining “arbitration” as a process 
which excludes the mutual acceptability 
factor. That merely evades the difficult 
part of the question. 
At the outset, I want to make very 
clear my own view that either of these 
two concepts of arbitration may be use- 
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fully developed as long as both the union 
and the management are in accord on 
basic principles. Sometimes an “agree- 
ment” to arbitrate is incomplete, how- 
ever, and masks a critical difference 
about the kind of arbitration that is 
acceptable. May I also state my own 
belief that, as more mature collective 
bargaining relationships develop, the par- 
ties themselves tend to adopt that kind 
of arbitration in which mutual accept- 
ability is a criterion of moment. I have 
long been perplexed about the insistence 
of some lawyers that a conference of 
representatives of both parties with the 
arbitrator “in his chambers” designed to 
secure “a settlement out of court” is an 
unjudicial approach and not compatible 
with sound arbitration principles. 

The very nature of collective bargain- 
ing makes mediated settlements an even 
more natural objective than in most law 
suits. This statement is no mere asser- 
tion. It is based upon three basic char- 
acteristics of collective bargaining which 
will be briefly discussed because they are 
vital to an appraisal of the role of 
voluntary arbitration. 








VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION FOR DISPUTE SETTLEMENT 


NATURE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Whatever its precise role, there can 
be no denying that the voluntary arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes is closely related 
to collective bargaining. Voluntary arbi- 
tration must be agreed upon by both par- 
ties in their collective bargaining and 
either has the unquestioned right to re- 
ject voluntary arbitration. Since arbi- 
tration grows out of collective bargain- 
ing, the following three characteristics of 
that latter process may well be empha- 
sized: 

First: Collective bargaining involves 
group acceptance by employees of the 
conditions of their employment. Union 
representatives speak for the group. Con- 
ditions agreed upon may not be entirely 
acceptable to each and every worker. 
Individual interests may be, and often 
are, subordinated to group needs. Let 
me hasten to add, however, that condi- 
tions acceptable to each employee do not 
more generally obtain when individual 
bargaining prevails. In large measure, 
the collective bargaining approach was 
adopted as a national policy because of 
the tragic shortcomings of individual bar- 
gaining which became so manifest in the 
1930's. 

Many of the questions arising from the 
group determination characteristic of col- 
lective bargaining are far from resolu- 
tion. With respect to what matters should 
the individual interest be subordinated to 
that of the group? Questions of union 
administration and the subject-matter 
scope of collective bargaining are in- 
volved. These vital questions fall beyond 
the limits of this paper. It should be 
emphasized here, however, that the so- 
called individual grievance frequently in- 
volves a considerable group interest— 
particularly when its disposition gives 
particular meaning, connotation or sub- 
stance to a term of the labor agreement. 
Disposition of many of these grievances 
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is a vital aspect of collective bargaining 
and also of arbitration. 

Second: Under what has been termed 
free collective bargaining, management 
and union representatives are solely re- 
sponsible for hammering out a meeting 
of minds about (a) procedural questions 
relating to the manner in which the joint 
relationship will be conducted, (b) the 
scope of the joint relationship or, in other 
words, the subjects that will be dealt with 


through collective bargaining, and (c)/ 
the substantive terms of a labor agree- 


ment.! They must agree about these andj 
other matters. 

Nor does a mere meeting of minds of 
the designated representatives commonly 


suffice as respects the substantive terms 


of employment. Terms agreed upon by 
negotiators must ordinarily be ratified by 
a majority of the union membership be- 
fore becoming effective. You will recall, 
too, that management representatives in 
numerous cases made their recent pen- 
sion commitments subject to ratification 
by company stockholders. Except as the 
conduct of joint relations and as the 
terms of employment are now specified 
by law, our collective bargaining system 
makes mutual acceptability the principal, 
if not the sole, criterion of fairness and 
equity in a negotiated labor agreement. 

Mutual acceptability is, of course, the 
accepted criterion for contract-making in 
general. The collectively-bargained labor 
agreement, however, should be distin- 
guished from the usual commercial con- 
tract. It is an agreement which governs 
the conditions under which the services 
of individuals will be contracted for. In 
addition, there can be no failure to con- 
summate a labor agreement. There must 
be a meeting of minds. Unlike most 


1 Each of these phases of collective bargaining has 


now been “regul ated” to some extent by the Taft- 
Hartley Act and “free collective bargaining” has 
thus been modified. There remains, however, a 
vast number of differences which must be reconciled 
by agreement of the parties and which can only be 
so resolved. 
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other contractual arrangements, the par- 
ties cannot eliminate any gulf between 
them by the simple expedient of refusing 
to do business with each other. 
Adoption of collective bargaining, with 
its emphasis upon compromise and agree- 
ment, as a governmentally approved in- 
stitution reflects the absence of any uni- 
versally applicable formulae, or of com- 
monly acceptable objective measurements, 
for appraising the fairness and equity of 
ployment terms. The terms at which 
ployees as a group are willing to work 
d at which management is also willing 
offer employment are the fair and 
uitable terms of employment in a col- 
ictive bargaining system. 
) Third: The right to strike? is essential 
t@ the collective bargaining system. It 
a function to perform. Desire on the 
rt of workers and management alike 
t@ avoid work stoppages is a strong mo- 
ie power to bring about the modifica- 


of extreme positions which has to 

ur if mutual understandings are to 
lve—and they must evolve. Without a 
stfong inducement for both parties to 


’ 


ke concessions,” agreement would be 
legs likely. One may recall the enerva- 
of collective bargaining during 

rid War II when the “penalty” upon 

parties for failing to work out a 
n@gotiated agreement was not a work 
stoppage but a War Labor Board pro- 
ceeding. 

A meeting of minds—mutual accept- 
ability of the terms of employment—is 
deemed to be so vital to collective bar- 
gaining that each party is accorded the 
right to stop production as a means of 
exerting ultimate pressures for the modi- 
fication of extreme positions to that ex- 
tent which is necessary to make an agree- 
ment possible. In short, provision is 
made for a final arbitrament by test of 


* And also the right of employers to lock out. 
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economic power. The results of a work 
stoppage are not necessarily fair and 
equitable by some objective standard. 
Nor is it required that the acceptance of 
terms by each party need be enthusiastic. 
But the terms must be mutually prefer- 
able to a continuance of the work stop- 
page and the costs of idleness. 

What it takes to avoid a strike or to 
settle a strike are often rather funda- 
mental criteria in the determination of 
conditions of employment by collective 
bargaining. These may be appraised as 
harsh and unintelligent criteria. As a 
matter of fact, if they are not tempered 
with reason and persuasion there is a 
strong risk that the costs of their use 
will be appraised as excessive by the pub- 
lic. Collective bargaining could then be 
supplanted. The test of all democratic 
institutions lies in the ability of people to 
exercise restraint in the use of their in- 
dividual and group power. The real test 
of collective bargaining lies in the ability 
and willingness of union and manage- 
ment representatives, in the great major- 
ity of cases, to reconcile their differences 
through peaceful negotiations. Mutual ac- 
ceptability of the terms of employment 
must be arrived at principally by analy- 
sis of the facts, persuasion, modification 
of extreme positions by one or both par- 
ties, compromise and agreement. And 
the resultant meeting of minds must pro- 
vide a reasonable attention to public 
necessity. 

The foregoing analysis of collective 
bargaining was made in order to indicate 
the kind of process to which labor 
arbitration is appended. In many ways, 
collective bargaining is a unique institu- 
tion. It is entirely reasonable, it seems 
to me, to assume that, arising out of col- 
lective bargaining, the problems of labor 
arbitration are also unique as compared, 
for example, to commercial arbitration 
or to “litigation” in general. 
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NATURE OF VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Voluntary arbitration enters “the labor 
relations scheme of things” when the 
parties can’t directly agree but, for vari- 
ous reasons, don’t want to engage in a 
strike or in a lockout to resolve their 
differences. This comment applies not 
only to disputes over new contract terms 
but to so-called grievance disputes as 
well, In years gone by, the strike to re- 


solve day-by-day differences arising 


under a labor agreement was standard 
practice. The arbitration clause and the 
no-strike clause of the labor agreement 
complementary 


were introduced as 


clauses. 

Voluntary arbitration is a substitute 
for the strike. Its use need not indicate 
a “complete break with collective bar- 
gaining,” as is frequently assumed. Ac- 
ceptance of arbitration does not neces- 
sarily evidence a final conclusion of both 
parties that a difference between them 
cannot or should not be resolved by a 
meeting of minds. Acceptance of arbitra- 
tion clearly indicates, however, that both 
parties are unwilling to endure the risks 
and the costs of the work stoppage which 
can be resorted to. If mutual acceptabil- 
ity is the commonly approved measure of 
fairness and equity in collective bargain- 
ing, how can it be lightly dismissed as a 
criterion when the parties decide to avoid 
a work stoppage? They do say that 
there will be no strike even if a direct 
agreement is not achievable but that can 
scarcely be interpreted as a conclusion 
against the desirability of an agreed-upon 
solution. 

Voluntary arbitration comes into be- 
ing only if both parties are willing to 
accept this process as preferable to the 
use of economic power to settle their 
persistent differences. If either party is 
“unsold” on arbitration to such an extent 
as to prefer a work stoppage, then arbi- 
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tration loses its usefulness in a collective 
bargaining system. 

It follows, I submit, that arbitration 
should be developed to meet the needs 
of the parties to collective bargaining 
rather than the needs or doctrinaire no- 
tions of arbitrators, college professors, 
lawyers, or other outsiders. Collective 
bargaining practices and procedures 
vary; so will arbitration practices and 
procedures. In some industries, an arbi- 
trator who didn’t seek to get an agreed- 
upon “decision” would be considered by 
both parties to be incompetent. In otheg 
industries, both parties would react vios 
lently against any such practice as being 
incompatible with their concept of arbis 
tration as a “judicial proceeding” im 
which the arbitrator must “decide” the 
case. . 

There isn’t any great dilemma as long 
as the parties see eye-to-eye about the 
kind of arbitration procedure they have 
created. When such an understanding 
does not obtain, however, difficulties are 
often encountered. Acceptance of arbi- 
tration by the parties has, moreover, 
rarely been preceded by negotiations 
about the details of the process which is 
being substituted for the strike. In con- 
sequence, the agreement to arbitrate may 
itself be an incomplete meeting of minds. 

Such a situation may not be serious at 
all if the parties recognize the responsi- 
bility of the arbitrator to decide any 
jurisdictional or procedural questions 
which have not been agreed upon. Under 
the circumstances, the arbitrator deals 
with fundamental questions about the 
very nature of the joint relationship be- 
tween the parties. This is of particular 
importance in grievance arbitration. One 
of the tasks of the so-called permanent 
Impartial Chairman is to work with the 
parties in developing the form and pro- 
cedures of grievance settlement that are 
mutually desired. The lack of a complete 
understanding between the parties as re- 
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spects the details of the grievance arbi- 
tration machinery has never been over- 
come in some relationships where ad hoc 
arbitration is specified. It seems axio- 
matic to me that if the use of such ad hoc 
arbitration is to be successful, it should 
be preceded by a detailed arbitration 
understanding between the parties. 
There is enough dissatisfaction with 
arbitration as a substitute for the strike 
as to call for a reappraisal of funda- 
mentals. Is voluntary arbitration likely 
t@ prove desirable both to unions and to 
nagements, over the long pull, unless 
itis developed, with their joint approval, 
a process in which the meeting of 
ds and the mutual acceptability cri- 
téria have a place? These two mentioned 
cfiteria (meeting of minds and mutual 
eptability) have different connotations 
i arbitration Meeting of minds implies 
a mediated agreement. Mutual accepta- 
ity involves primarily the development 
acquiescence by a “losing party.” Let 
it be clearly understood that by reason of 
néither criterion should there be pressure 
for a compromise without regard to the 
merits of the case. It is true that such 
a pressure may be exerted by strike or 
laekout actions, particularly if responsi- 
bilities in the use of such powers are over- 
ldoked. But the old adage about “the 
lion’s share to the lion” is erroneously 
e@nceived both as respects direct collec- 
tive bargaining determinations or arbi- 
tration. What we are talking about is 
the range within which the terms of em- 
ployment can be logically and reasonably 
determined. Mutual acceptability _ in- 


volves no mere compromise irrespective 
of the intrinsic merit of positions taken. 

There needs to be a careful reevalua- 
tion of the premise of some arbitrators 


that they somehow “represent the public 
interest” even though their authority and 
status arise solely because of action taken 
by the union and the management repre- 
sentatives who are trying to work out an 
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impasse. From this premise, it is rea- 
soned in some quarters: (a) that arbi- 
trated terms should be decided by use of 
entirely different criteria than are used 
by the parties themselves, and (b) that 
arbitrated terms should be “imposed” 
without any regard to the meeting of 
minds or to the mutual acceptability cri- 
teria. In other words, it is assumed that 
resort to arbitration is implicitly a final 
determination by both parties that no 
meeting of the minds is possible and that 
only by an imposed solution can the 
dispute be settled. One observer who 
holds this point of view has said, “In 
arbitration, one party must lose.” 

Certain advantages may be claimed for 
such an approach. If arbitration, like 
the strike, is established as a costly and 
as a risky proposition, then avoidance 
of arbitration may take the place of the 
right to strike as an inducer of negoti- 
ated settlements. By and large, this is 
a rather “sophisticated” view that doesn’t 
hold up too well as an explanation of a 
“sour” decision to union membership or 
to top management. The view applies, 
moreover, only to grievance arbitration 
actually set up in the contract and not 
to disputes over new contract terms for 
which arbitration has not been provided 
in advance of the impasse. There the 
threat of strike has not induced an agree- 
ment and ad hoc arbitration has been 
called into being and not avoided. 

It is also claimed that resort to arbi- 
tration implicitly constitutes a deliberate 
choice of the rule of reason expressed 
by an arbitrator as preferable to the rule 
of force as exercised through a work 
stoppage. Considerable weight attaches 
to this point of view. The difficulty is in 
giving substance to the general phrase, 
“rule of reason.” Typically in arbitration 
there are various objective criteria of 
fairness which give conflicting results. 
To a marked extent the parties them- 
selves use such objective criteria to ra- 
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tionalize positions rather than to formu- 
late policy. The impossibility of devis- 
ing commonly accepted objective meas- 
ures of fairness and equity underlies the 
very adoption of collective bargaining. 
It should also be noted that, especially 
in grievance arbitration, an imposed de- 
termination often does not finally settle 
a dispute, despite very erudite reason- 
ing. A more critical dispute for the next 
general contract negotiation may merely 
be generated. 

For the reasons just enunciated, and 
for others, there is a need carefully to 
examine the pros and cons of consciously 
developing the meeting of minds and the 
mutual acceptability criteria as an inte- 
gral part of the arbitration process. Can 
arbitration be viewed not as an alternate 
system entirely foreign to the collective 
bargaining approach, but as an alternate 
method for effectuating, at least partially, 
the same criterion of mutual acceptability 
which has been selected as fundamental 
to the collective bargaining system? It 
is not implied that the imposed decision, 
“letting the chips fall where they may,” 
is improper as long as the parties know- 
ingly “buy” such a substitute for the 
strike. The danger is that in the absence 
of commonly accepted objective stand- 
ards of fairness the results of the deci- 
sion imposed by someone essentially un- 
familiar with the operating necessities of 
management and of the union will appear 
to be arbitrary and so unacceptable to 
one side or the other as to make the 
strike preferable to voluntary arbitration. 
In short, it seems likely that voluntary 
arbitration will fall short of the needs 
of sound industrial relations and of peace- 
ful solution of labor disputes if it is 
developed strictly as a process through 
which the outsider is requested to im- 
pose his judgment upon the parties. 

There are some evidences that union 
and management representatives have al- 
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ready sensed the desirability of develop- 
ing arbitration as an extension of collec- 
tive bargaining. At any event, especially 
in new contract cases, they frequently 
agree upon the tripartite arbitration 
board with a majority vote being re- 
quired for a decision. In such a setup, 
three-party bargaining is substituted for 
two-party bargaining and the “outsider” 
has been brought in as a sort of media- 
tor with a reserve power. The growth of 
the permanent Impartial Chairman, as 
differentiated from the Impartial Umpi 
to resolve grievance disputes is anoth 
indication of the tendency to carry t 
mutual acceptability criterion over 
arbitration. These types of arbitration, 
of course, bring their own problems. Ij 
my opinion, however, they indicate the 
desire of union and management repre 
sentatives actively to participate in the 
arbitration process if that process is to 
be chosen over trial by economic combat 
Up to this point in the paper, attention 
has been focused upon certain general 
considerations. I would now like to make 
a number of more specific comments 
about three principal types of arbitration 
—of grievances, of labor agreement 
terms, and in public emergency disputes, 


GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION 


In evaluating the role of voluntary 
arbitration in labor disputes, it has bee 
come somewhat customary to assume that 
there are two separate and distinct types 
of arbitration—(1) the arbitration of 
new contract terms; and (2) grievance 
arbitration involving merely the applica- 
tion of contract terms to day-by-day 
problems. It is my considered judgment 
that such a differentiation has become so 
doctrinaire as to preclude a_ proper 
understanding of the arbitration process. 
I do not at all imply that there are no 
differences between the two types of arbi- 
tration. But I do suggest that there are 
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similarities and that the differences are 
not as ordinarily described. 

The key to an understanding of griev- 
ance arbitration is in realizing that while 
the collective bargaining starts with 
agreement negotiation, it necessarily con- 
tinues in the settlement of so-called griev- 
ances, at least in the settlement of many 
grievances. Negotiation or arbitration of 
grievances should not “add to” the labor 
agreement in the sense that new basic 
terms are incorporated. During the dura- 
ti@m of an agreement, however, grievance 

ement will inevitably add important 
stance and significant meaning to the 
1s that are in the agreement. Griev- 
e settling by the parties may even 
nge the very agreement terms them- 
es and, by its very nature, fills out the 
erstandings expressed in the contract 
ch are inherently incomplete. Clear 
unmistakable answers to many day- 
bysday problems covered by a particular 
cl@use are frequently not found in that 
clause. If they could be disposed of by 
digect application of a clause, there would 
no real reason to submit them to arbi- 
tration. 
fany industrial relations specialists— 
pagticularly in management ranks—insist 
that agreement-making, and hence col- 
ledtive bargaining, is iimited to the nego- 
tiagions for a formal agreement and that, 
thereafter, its terms are simply applied to 
digpose of day-by-day disputes in an ad- 
ministrative fashion. In no small meas- 
ure, that position reflects a claim that 
management directional 
rights except those explicitly ceded by 
the clear and unmistakable terms of a 


possesses all 


labor agreement. In other words, it can 
be argued that unless an employee griev- 
ance can be clearly and unmistakably sup- 
ported by directly applicable words in 
the contract, management has retained an 
uninhibited right to do so as it pleases. 
The trouble with such a view is that it 


provides no policy for disposing of very 
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real day-by-day problems in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The consequences could in- 
clude impaired employee morale, wild- 
cat strikes, and the accumulation of a 
vast number of “demands” for presenta- 
tion at the next contract negotiation. The 
hard facts of the matter are that many 
contract clauses (1) cannot be written 
in full anticipation of all the problems 
that will arise under it, (2) can best be 
developed gradually in terms of a series 
of real situations, and (3) need to pro- 
vide flexibility to the parties in dealing 
with day-by-day problems. 

Grievance settlement between the par- 
ties is a phase of collective bargaining, 
i.e. of developing a meeting of minds 
concerning the terms and conditions of 
employment. This is because, even as 
respects the subjects covered, the labor 
agreement, in many respects, does not 
and cannot constitute a complete meet- 
ing of the minds. The labor agreement 
is skeletal. Substance is given to the 
subjects covered by the manner in which 
so-called grievances are settled. 

I don’t mean to suggest that day-by- 
day questions are never determinable by 
direct application of 
Many of them are. 
cases that seldom 


agreement terms. 
But they are the easy 
go to the final stages 
of the grievance procedure, including ar- 
bitration. The difficult and important 
grievances are those arising under a con- 
tract term but for which no real basis 
for settlement is embodied in the con- 
tract term. In settling such grievances, 
it must be admitted that collective bar- 
gaining is undertaken in direct negotia- 
tions between the parties. Compromise 
and so-called give-and-take settlements 
gradually add up to an amplification of 
or substance-giving to the agreement 
term. Sometimes, the cumulative effect 
of such grievance bargaining is to 
amend, to modify, or entirely to change 
an agreement term. There should be no 
misconception about the crucial collec- 
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tive bargaining that goes on between the 
parties in the settlement of grievances. 
What about the arbitration of griev- 
ances? Does submission of an unset- 
tled grievance to arbitration mean that 
the meeting-of-minds criterion of a sound 
settlement has been abandoned in favor 
of an imposed settlement? The question 
needs to be considered in relation to the 
fact that, as respects the crucial griev- 
ances, the answer is not to be found in 
the explicit terms of the labor agreement. 
There is another aspect of grievance 
arbitration which should be clearly 
recognized. In most contrasts, the pro- 
vision for such arbitration covers future 
and unknown disputes. The agreement 
to arbitrate does not usually follow an 
impasse on a particular issue. In con- 
sequence, grievances may be submitted 
to arbitration because of their tactical 
or face-saving implications. The flow 
of grievances to arbitration is dependent. 
moreover, upon the ability and the will- 
ingness of top union and top manage- 
ment representatives to take issue with 
their constitutents in turning back or 
screening grievances on the way up. 
Grievance arbitration on the imposed 


decision basis can produce some capri- 


cious results because the arbitrator is 
not likely to be aware of all the factors 
in the case or of the manner in which a 
particular clause has been developing 
through grievance settlements between the 
parties. Especially is this the case when 
the record is made by representatives 
who argue to win the case rather than 
to solve a problem. Too often, an arti- 
ficial case is presented rather than the 
real case which is bothering the parties. 
In any event, most of us have noticed a 
difference between the parties’ statement 
of a case as formally presented and as 
privately discussed with “all the cards 
on the table.” Sometimes the arbitra- 
tion proceeding is something like a 
medieval joust. 
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Such a formalistic method for settling 
grievances can be reconciled with col- 
lective bargaining necessities. But that 
requires a clear understanding by both 
parties that their persistent differences 
will be settled by a method which will 
give results unacceptable to one or both 
of them and will sometimes be unwork- 
able. The threat of such results should 
serve, like the strike, to induce agree- 
ments and thus avoid arbitration. A 
series of unworkable and “unaccept- 
able” settlements, however, puts a sevefe 
strain upon the willingness of the parties 
to use arbitration. They tend first 
berate the arbitrator and then to weigh 
whether or not they would have been 
better off by resorting to work stoppage. 

I like to think of the above mentioned 
type of grievance arbitration as the um 
pire type. In contrast is the impartial 
chairman type. This implies the use of 
a chairman who will be expected to work 
with associates representing each of the 
parties. All participate in working out 
This is of 
particular value as respects settlement 
of the grievances which give substance 
It is the duty 
of the Impartial Chairman, as far ag 


a solution to a grievance. 


to labor agreement terms. 


possible, to achieve an agreed-upon solue 
tion or to gain the acquiescence of thé 
representatives of both parties in a casé€ 
he must decide. Emphasis is thus placed 
upon the collective bargaining aspects of 
grievance settlement. There are simple 
but potent reasons for such an empha- 
sis. The parties know their situation and 
its needs better than can any “outsider.” 
A determination which both parties con- 
clude is workable will be truly a final 
settlement. Never forget that a griev- 
ance disposed of on some other basis can 
give rise to a critical issue in contract 
negotiations. And many grievance set- 
tlements are every bit as important as 
the essential negotiation of the very term 
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of the contract which is being “inter- 
preted.” 

It has been suggested that the Im- 
partial Chairman approach has an im- 
portant place in labor relations but that 
it is not arbitration. There is a seman- 
tics difficulty which should not be gone 
into here. What is important is that the 
use of the meeting of minds and mutual 
acceptability criteria in grievance arbi- 
tration is a notable characteristic of the 
Impartial Chairman method which has 

long used in well-established collec- 
bargaining relationships. In my 
ion, it is the method for final settle- 
of grievances which is best adapted 
e institution of collective bargain- 
and which gives the greatest promise 
n “arbitratior substitute” for work 
ages. At the same time, I reiterate 
conviction that, in the last analysis, 

' decision on this point rests with 
uni®ns and managements who bring vol- 
unt@ry arbitration into being and who 
wilf fashion it to meet their necessities. 


é 


ARBITRATION OF CONTRACT TERMS 


bitration, of one type or another, 
hag been appraised by labor unions and 
by “management generally as preferable 
to Strikes as a way of settling persistent 


griévance disputes. In marked contrast, 
thege parties have been unwilling, by and 
large, to use arbitration to resolve dis- 
putes over new contract terms. Both 
parties usually prefer a work stoppage 
in such cases. Why? Can it be that they 
recognize the irreplaceable nature of 
mutual acceptability as respects the basic 
terms of the employment relationship? 
Or to put the question in more usual 
terms, how can either party afford to 
give an outsider, without stake in a 
particular relationship, the power to de- 
cide a “life and death” 
union and a company? 
With one or two exceptions, the ques- 
tion of whether to arbitrate a dispute 


matter for a 
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over new contract terms arises only as 
respects a known dispute. This is in 
marked contrast to the grievance arbitra- 
tion situation as previously outlined. For 
some time, it seemed to me that the 
decided preference for work stoppages 
over arbitration of new contract terms 
was accentuated by a lack of develop- 
ment of the agreement to arbitrate. It 
appeared that the risks of arbitration 
could be limited by a turning to “re- 
stricted” arbitration and away 
“open-end” arbitration. 

These procedures are available to par- 
ties who may be evaluating the risks of 
arbitration as against the risks of a strike 
as alternate means of settling a dispute 
over new contract terms. In “open-end” 
arbitration, determination of the dispute 
is to be on the basis of an arbitrator’s 
own freely exercised judgment as to what 
constitutes fairness and equity. These 
obviously vary, so the choice of an arbi- 
trator may be tantamount to deciding 
the case. In what I term “restricted ar- 
bitration,” in their agreement to arbi- 
trate, the parties instruct the arbitrator 
as respects procedures and even criteria 
to be used in deciding the case. 

Altogether too little analysis has been 
made of the situations calling for “open- 
end” arbitration and those calling for 
“restricted arbitration.” It would seem 
that a selection between these types would 
depend, partially at least, upon the kind 
of arbitration desired by the party least 
desirous of avoiding a stoppage.of pro- 
duction. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, it is likely that one-man arbitration 
of new contract terms will not prove to 
be generally feasible unless it is esta- 
blished by a detailed agreement to arbi- 
trate which limits the authority of the 
arbitrator and provides guides for him. 
In short, the parties will seek to retain 
at least a measure of control over the 
arbitration process and not abdicate com- 
pletely in the settlement of vital ques- 
tions. 


from 
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In recent years, it has become ap- 
parent that union and management repre- 
sentatives face formidable obstacles in 
agreeing directly upon the details of a 
restricted arbitration. Yet they are de- 
sirous of avoiding a work stoppage with- 
out having all control over the arbitra- 
tion process. Out of these circumstances 
has grown the agreement on “open-end” 
arbitration by a tripartite board which 
can decide the issues only by a majority- 
approved determination. By its very 
nature, such a board connotes a conclu- 
sion of the parties that the arbitration 
should be a modified form of collective 
bargaining. In negotiations, the parties 


of direct interet have been unable to 
agree. But they are ready to have an 
arbitrator impose his ideas only after 
testing them in executive session discus- 
sions with their representatives and only 
if he can then get one of the parties to 
“go along” with the ideas. And, of course, 


the most successful result would come 
about by issuance of a unanimous award. 

The impariial man on such a board— 
the arbitrator—has an implicit duty to 
attempt to work out a settlement which 
can be supported by both his colleagues. 
Those colleagues should understand the 
process, tco, in order to participate ef- 
fectively. The arbitrator does not per- 
form his function by simply deciding 
which of these extreme positions pre- 
sented vill receive his support. Since 
the only possible settlement in direct col- 
lective bargaining is a meeting of minds, 
a simibr result coming from a_ three- 
party abitration board can scarcely be 
condenned as inadequate. In the modi- 
fied cdlective bargaining which is set 
up, wih the establishment of a tripartite 
arbitrdion board, there is, moreover, 
betwem the representatives of the parties 
a strmg motive power for agreement 
that jas previously not been present in 
earli¢ negotiations. Since the arbitrator 
may thoose to go along with either party, 
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there is reason for compromise and set- 
tlement. One might logically say the 
arbitrator on a tripartite board has been 
assigned the role of mediator with a 
reserve power to decide the issues in dis- 
pute by joining with one of the partisan 
representatives. 

In serving on a tripartite board, the 
arbitrator has been given no authority 
to impose his unrestricted judgment upon 
the parties. His judgment has status only 
if it is acquiesced in by at least one of 
the partisan members. It follows that 
the arbitrator must be able and willl 
to modify his views if necessary to a 
at a decision. This presupposes that 
there is no one and only answer to a 
labor dispute. At the same time, the 
arbitrator can be placed in a wholly un- 
tenable position if both partisan mem- 
bers, despite the risk of a total rejection 
of the position held, hold rigidly to their 
extreme positions and make no “concgs- 
sion” to the arbitrator’s views. Under 
these conditions, the arbitrator can only 
decide which of two conflicting extreme 
positions he will go along with. If, in 
good conscience, he can vote for neither, 
the arbitrator will then have no alterna- 
tive but to withdraw from the proceed- 
ing. Such a step is s-ldom taken. The 
very possibility is usually a sufficient 
pressure to induce one party to accept 
a final decision proposed by the arbi- 
trator. : 

Much criticism of the tripartite arbi- 
tration board has been based upon its 
“non-judicial” results although it is 
clearly set up to insure a collective bar- 
gaining result. In this respect, such 
arbitration has essentially certain of the 
advantages and the disadvantages of col- 
lective bargaining. Frequently lacking, 
however, is the advantage of mutual ac- 
ceptability to both parties. Perhaps the 
most significant feature of tripartite arbi- 
tration is that the terms of employment 
must be acceptable to at least one party. 
Avoidance of a feeling of “imposition” 
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upon either party is the most crucial 
duty of the arbitrator on a tripartite 
board. The constructive decision is one 
that has acquiescence of both parties, 
even though one may dissent for the 
record. 

My predilection for the tripartite arbi- 
tration board in new contract cases is 
held with full awareness of the difficult 
responsibilities of all members of such a 
board. Partisan representatives may have 
to vote for something less than is ex- 

Hed by the constituents. Their reluct- 

to do so has often resulted in deci- 
that were less than helpful. Direct 
cipation of the representatives of the 
es in the proceedings, however, can 
ide the arbitrator with an under- 


ing of the issues and of practical 
ions that are not otherwise obtain- 
The partisan representatives, more- 

, know that each bit of evidence has 
evaluated and they are aware of 

thei cumulative reasoning and the pro- 


cedgres used by the arbitrator in bring- 
ingeabout a conclusion. The shock of a 
surprise decision is obviated as well as 
the™upsetting response which such a deci- 
siog can evoke. Tripartite arbitration has 
m strengths as a substitute for the 
strike. 

e compromise results of tripartite 
arbitration—and its accommodation te 
theieeds of both parties when most con- 
struttively undertaken—leads some cri- 
ties’ of the process to insist that such a 
practice is not arbitration at all. What is 
more important, however, is whether the 
cause of peaceful industrial relations can 
best be furthered by use of one impartial 
arbitrator, or of a board of impartial 
arbitrators, to decide new contract dis- 
putes without the restraints that go with 
participation of partisan representatives. 
In other words, would the parties be bet- 
ter off by making a clean break with the 
meeting-of-minds and mutual acceptabil- 
ity criteria of collective bargaining when 
they submit their differences to arbitra- 
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tion? The hard fact of the matter, as 
shown by the reluctance of unions and 
managements to accept imposed decisions 
or a worthwhile alternative to a strike 
over new contract terms, is that voluntary 
arbitration of new contract terms seems 
to have a significant future only by use 
of the tripartite board and all that this 
connotes. 

In summary of these two types of arbi- 
tration, it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that labor arbitration is an aspect 
of agreement-making. Although this is 
readily apparent as respects disputes over 
the terms of new agreements, it is also 
applicable, for reasons noted earlier, to 
grievance settlement. The unique char- 
acteristic of labor negotiations is that an 
agreement must be made—a meeting of 
minds must be achieveé—even though 
the pressures of a work stoppage may be 
exerted to bring this about. It is, of 
course, conceivable that beth parties will 
agree that a decision imposed by an arbi- 
trator is preferable to a strike. They 
sometimes do. But the colledive bargain- 
ing tradition of acceptability is strongly 
entrenched in this country. That is basic 
to the entire industrial relatiors structure. 
A recognition of this fundamental princi- 
ple in the development of labor arbitra- 
tion is entirely logical. 


PUBLIC EMERGENCY DISPUTES 


Earlier reference has been mace to the 
function of the work stoppage it a col- 
lective bargaining system. A lalor dis- 
pute creates a public emergency when the 
strike cannot be permitted to perhrm its 
function because it will bring the public 
to its knees before it brings the parties 
to terms. In consequence, a wort stop- 
page which creates a public emegency 
often introduces greater pressuré for 
governmental intervention than fe an 
agreement between the parties. 

The possibility or probability of gov- 
ernmental intervention in the mblic 
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emergency dispute can serve either to in- 
duce agreed-upon settlements (including 
resort to voluntary arbitration) or to 
prevent negotiated settlements. Much de- 
pends upon the kind of government inter- 
vention which is likely. One will readily 
recall how contemplated government seiz- 
ure of the coal mines in 1950 resulted 
in an immediate modification of the oper- 
ator’s position, and an at-long-last agree- 
ment, following removal of the threat of 
injunction consequences which had pre- 
viously not caused the mine workers to 
recede materially from their demands. 
If labor and management would se- 
curely preserve their collective bargain- 
ing rights, and if both are genuinely de- 
sirous of avoiding direct governmental 
regulation or indirect governmental in- 
fluence over their affairs, they will give 
more serious attention than heretofore to 
the use of voluntary arbitration to resolve 
differences which could lead to public 
emergency work stoppages. However, a 
desire to obtain immediate objectives by 
whatever method is always strong. A 
clearly stated government policy for ac- 
tion in public emergency disputes might 
easily bring about impasses in negotia- 
tions if either side envisioned a substan- 
tial strengthening of position through in- 
voking the known governmental policy. 
The case-by-case approach without a pre- 
cisely stated policy for intervention has, 
therefore, been recommended by some 
close observers who are desirious of main- 
taining the collective bargaining struc- 
ture to the fullest possible extent. Under 
such a policy, it is reasoned, there would 
be a greater likelihood of negotiated 
agreements or of voluntary arbitration in 


the disputes with public emergency as- 
pects. 

I have no doubt about the undesirabil- 
ity of compulsory arbitration in public 
emergency disputes. Four characteristics 
of this process make it particulary sus- 
pect. A compulsory arbitration program 
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(1) does not prevent public emergency 
work stoppages—it only makes them il- 
legal and interjects the government into 
the industrial relations controversy; (2) 
requires arbitration of future unknown 
disputes and thus tends to increase the 
magnitude of labor disputes; (3) re- 
quires the designation of employment 
terms through imposition upon both par- 
ties and carries the necessity for sanc- 
tions; (4) requires the specification of 
employment terms by “outsiders” who 
have no objective criteria for their guide 
ance. 2 

But how can meeting of minds be 
achieved in such cases when direct negos 
tiations fail but when the strike cannot 
be used as the ultimate means of induces 
ing or forcing the disputants to recedé 
from their extreme positions? As res. 
spects application to the public emergency” 
disputes, there appears to be a funda- 
mental defect of collective bargaining 
theory. Government intervention is ins 
evitable either to specify the terms of 
employment directly or strongly to in- 
fluence them by recommendations or re-' 
quired procedures. It is in this area that’ 
voluntary arbitration commends itself to’ 
the parties who would keep the deter- 
mination of employment terms safely 
within their own hands. For reasons ex- 
pressed earlier, the tripartite board of 
voluntary arbitration has a_ particular 
role to play in the public emergency dis- 
pute. 

Throughout this analysis there runs 
the theme of the need for developing 
voluntary arbitration as an adjunct to 
and not as a substitute for the collective 
bargaining process. It is indeed timely 
that careful analysis be given to this mat- 
ter now when the goal of peaceful indus- 
trial relations through collective bargain- 
ing is so urgently sought. My hope is 
that the thoughts expressed in this paper 
may be the basis for a discussion of this 
problem. They are not advanced as a 
doctrinaire answer to those problems. 
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Management spends thousands of dollars for executive talent scouts, psychologists, 


executive evaluations and development programs, the authors observe, but is often 
réluctant to sit down and talk frankly with executives about their performance and 
t@ analyze their strengths and weaknesses. They present here some highly practical 


stiggestions for tackling this fundamental need in executive development. 


| 
OLY RECENTLY has science been invited 
ta help in the human relation aspects 
of business. The scientific method is well 
ablished as the base of waste and 
q@ality control, market analysis, time 
1 methods activities, and a host of 
er business functions. In human re- 
lations in business, however, we are 
atedly making a beginning at the 
ee and organized approach that is 
fundamental to science. 
Be scientific approach in evaluating, 
c@unseling, and developing men _ has 
béen delayed because of its necessary 
c@mplexity and the specialized psycho- 
logical terminology used in most scientific 
discussions of the subject. A large part 
of what is known in the field of human 
understanding and counseling is still in 
the college seminars and books of the 
professors. While this knowledge, how- 
ever valuable it remained in 
this were unable to 
put it to work in the practical and ever- 
moving world in which business operates. 


may be, 
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Because of the previous scarcity of 
simple and practical techniques and 
terminology, executives responsible for 
evaluation, counseling, and the develop- 
ment of other management members have 
understandably tended to avoid a planned 
approach and have let chance take) its 
course. But there are now a few prin- 
ciples and techniques of counseling for 
improvement which can be expressed 
in practical terms and which make coun- 
seling after evaluation a profitable in- 
vestment for business executives. Most 
of this report describes simple techniques 
which can be applied in an orderly, 
deliberate, and scientific manner to such 
counseling. 

Before examining the techniques, we 
might outline four assumptions or prin- 
ciples upon which success depends. 


FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


One of the principles that must guide 
us is the old truism that we do not see 
ourselves as others do. In counseling 
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after evaluations, we must proceed as 
though it is very unlikely that a sub- 
ordinate will evaluate himself and all 
parts of his work as his superior does. 
We must accept it as completely natural 
that a man who appears to us to be good 
in personal relations might think himself 
a miserable failure in this function. We 
should also expect that the reverse may 
be true, and, in either case, we should 
not label the man “maladjusted” or 
“weak” but, rather, “human.” We should 
expect to find people who, in our eyes, 
are not contributing enough, but who 
themselves think they are contributing 
more than their share. We must not be 
at all surprised to find men with in- 
satiable ambition for executive positions 
whom we look upon as mediocre. We 
must not be surprised if we find here 
and there a man who expects a promo- 
tion when we thought he knew he was 
not doing his job satisfactorily. 


Because these things are so, we must 
counsel regularly with our people for it 
is most unlikely that our evaluation of 


their work matches theirs. Now, as 
simple as this principle seems and as 
long as it has been recognized in our 
literature and in our own personal rela- 
tionships, most of us in business do not 
use it in our day-to-day operations. In- 
stead, most of us let our executives and 
supervisors roll along unaware of their 
failures or their successes, of their 
mediocrity or their brilliance. Thus we 
miss the greatest possible opportunity 
for strengthening the weak and making 
stronger those who are already success- 
ful. Some of us rationalize that if our 
subordinates are “good” men they will 
make an objective judgment of their 
own progréss and personality. Others be- 
lieve that “no news is good news” and 
think that their subordinates will also 
accept this negative sort of approval. 
There are other important principles 
underlying. counseling which find their 
roots in the blindness of man to himself. 
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One of them is that we must counsel 
slowly and carefully, using the “feel” 
approach, recognizing that insight into 
one’s own behavior comes slowly, some- 
times not at all, and hardly ever com- 
pletely. We must recognize that we our- 
selves may have as many false definitions 
as does the man with whom we are talk- 
ing, and that it is impossible to recognize 
and allow for our own biases completely. 
Even when we are certain of the direc- 
tion in which we want to lead the sub- 
ordinate, we must remember that it may. 
take him many interviews to see in hime 
self what we see in him; we must lead 
the man into only as much self-criticism 
and suggestion at one time as his pers 
sonality can absorb without disintegrating 
effects. 

We must ever remember that the pur- 
pose of counseling is more one of de- 
velopment than of discipline. The ap- 
proach must be positive, and our outlook 
on this score will go far to determine our 
success or failure. When the subordinate 
sees that the purpose of counseling is for 
his own good, one of the major obstacles 
to mutual understanding is overcome, 
He will see that our purpose is to help 
him if we keep in mind that people need 
to hear about their good points as well 
as the weak points, and if we make 
clear our intention to use his strengths 
and reward him for them while we 
simultaneously help him discover and 
overcome his weaknesses. 

Of course, one of the most fundamental 
assumptions upon which we must pro- 
ceed is the belief that most people can, 
if properly assisted, change their atti- 
tudes and behavior for the good. Con- 
trary to the belief of many, success or 
failure, is not born in a man, but comes 
in part as a result of the use to which 
he puts his talents and the way he is 
helped to develop them, however limited 
or liberally endowed he may be. Per- 
formance counseling, in addition to let- 
ting the subordinate know where he 
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stands, helps by providing encourage- ment meetings. They were used with 
ment and assistance while improvement executives who had been studying the 
is taking place. The foregoing has at- steps involved in the Executive Audit. 
tempted to explain a few assumptions The ideas were mimeographed, passed 
regarding counseling for improvement. out and discussed in the meetings but 
The remainder of this article will deal not until all executives had (1) par- 
with specific counseling suggestions that ticipated in a general conference-style 
were worked out and applied in Johnson discussion on counseling after evalua- 
& Johnson. tion and (2) participated in some role- 
The practical suggestions below grew playing where such counseling was 
out of several conferences with the per- demonstrated. The suggestions were then 
sonnel directors of Johnson & Johnson used in the executive development meet- 
d affiliated companies. The ideas and ings to stimulate further discussion, bring 
ommendations presented in these con- up points that had been previously raised, 
rences were edited, organized in writing and to serve as a summary to the whole 
below and used in executive develop- learning unit. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
_ 1. DEFINITION 


We are referring to the interview and counseling which follow evaluation. In 
me cases, this counseling will be clear and direct; in other cases, it may be subtle 
d non-directive. In some cases a meeting will be called specifically for counseling. 
other cases a less formal, more casual approach will be made. 


il. PURPOSES OF COUNSELING FOLLOWING EVALUATION 


A. Getting the subordinate to do a better job through making clear your standards 
of performance. Remember that you too have peculiar traits and expect- 
ancies. Here is a chance for the subordinate to learn your preferences in 


quality, quantity, and methods of work and to understand your reasons for 
these standards. 


. Giving the employee a clear picture of how he is doing with emphasis upon 
strengths as well as weaknesses. Showing how well he meets your standards. 
We assume that much trouble results in business and industry from sub- 


ordinates whose self rating is sharply at variance with their superior’s eval- 
uation. 





. Discussing together plans for improvement and projects for better utility of 
the subordinate’s strengths. _ 

. Building strong, personal relationships between superior and subordinate in 
which both are willing to talk frankly about the job, how it is being done, 
what improvement is possible, and how it can be obtained. Improving human- 
to-human understanding so that closer, stronger relationships exist. 

. Eliminating or reducing anxiety, tension and uncertainty which may exist 
where individuals do not have the advantages of planned counsel. 


i. PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 
A. Assuming that the rating has been done and that some brief time has passed 


between the evaluation and the interview, it is well to do a little reviewing 
before meeting with the subordinate. 
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Restudy the job of the man to be counseled and what it takes to do it. 


Think about the man, his personality, record, experience, and training. 
Have his personnel file available. 


Also review in your mind how you rated him in the light of his job 

requirements. 

a. Review and weigh the factors which entered into your evaluation. 

b. Review why you rated him as you did. 

c. Bring to mind specific facts or illustrations from his job performance 
to substantiate your opinions. 

. Determine what you want to accomplish in the interview and prepare a plan 
of discussion for doing so. You might wish to accomplish some of the 
following: 

1. Leave the man with more will to work than he previously had. 

2. Send him away with as much knowledge of his specific strengths and 
weaknesses as his personality can take. : 

3. Leave him with a specific or general statement of his over-all effectiveness: 
Example, “Adding it all up, John, we feel that you are an asset (or 
distinct asset) to the company, and we hope you stay on with us for years, 

r, “John, I think your work as office manager compares so favorab 

with other similar work in the company that we should soon begin to lo 
for new opportunities for you,” or, “Your performance is not adequately 
meeting the needs of the position and suggested improvement is expected.” 
Work out with the subordinate a few specific steps that both of you are 
to undertake for his betterment. This might include your giving him @ 
special assignment in a field where he thinks he is weak, assigning him 
to a committee or to a training program, etc. 


. After the first meeting has been held and cooperative relations establishe 
some executives like to inform the subordinate of the time and subject 
the meeting so that he can anticipate the discussion and be better prepar 
psychologically for it. 

. Plan to meet in private, and without interruptions. 


. If being done for the first time, anticipate some curiosity, tension, or anxiety 
in the individual. Prepare to reduce it. 


. Decide in advance how to use whatever rating form, narrative description 
or questionnaire you have recorded your data upon. In some instances thé 
rating form itself is used as a guide in the interview. The supervisor may, in 
such a case, show the employee his rating sheet and discuss it with him, 
However, there are certain disadvantages in this approach: 

1, The form may come to be the principal issue of the interview. Discussion 
may center on the language of the rating form, the weighing of factors, 
or the definition of degrees. 

The older executive may be so resistant to a written record that he also 
resists any corrective efforts. He may feel that he is condemned unalter- 
ably because of the record. 

The employee may be so concerned with the end rating, the alphabetical 
or numerical score, that he never hears the constructive suggestions of the 
interview. (Some feei, in the light of the above, that the form should 
never be shown. Whether or not he sees the form the subordinate should 
eventually know how he has been evaluated.) 


G. Visualize how you might lead into your points, indirectly at first. 
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'V. MANNER FOR THE INTERVIEW (Acceptance depends heavily upon this) 


A. Create the impression that you have time for the interview and that you 
consider it highly important. 


Throughout the interview, place primary interest upon development and 
growth for the individual. The executive must see that the individual feels 
that the activity is a constructive, cooperative one. Minimize evaluation, 
rating, recording of evidence. Avoid implications that the meeting is or 
could be used for disciplinary purposes. 


B. 





B. 


. Create the impression that your evaluation or opinion is not unalterable 


and permanent. Let it be known that you realize men are dynamic and 
ever changing, and that your opinions, too, are open to change. 


. Be open-minded to the opinions and facts presented by the one being coun- 


seled—be prepared to change your estimation in the light of additional or 
new evidence. Be willing to learn ‘about him. 


. Don’t dominate or cross examine. Avoid argument. Listen. Listen atten- 


tively as well as politely. Listen to sift the important points from the detail, 
to separate facts from opinions, to identify information and know when it 


is presented as such and when it is used to persuade and influence toward the 
teller’s own objectives. 


. Remember that when the subordinate must do most of the talking at some 


points in the interview: in bringing his opinions and feelings to the surface 
and to your attention; in getting a better understanding of himself; and in 
making plans for self-improvement. 


V. THE INTERVIEW 
A. 


Setting the stage for and beginning the interview. 


1. Pick the right time, day and place. Counsel should not occur close in 
time to a disciplinary action or an argument. Pick a time when the 
relationship is strongest, when you are in a good mood, and have reason 
to believe the subordinate feels likewise. 

2. At the outset relieve tension to make the man feel at ease and receptive. 
a. Get the man to talking. 

b. Then explain the objectives of evaluation; point out that everybody 
is involved; invite the man to raise questions and introduce his own 
problems; give him a feeling of security. Say that your interest 
is in helping him with his job or his future. 

Techniques 


Tell the good things first. Show appreciation of past successes. 

Talk generally about the man’s status at the outset. 

Some executives ask the man to evaluate himself as a starter. 

Get away from past failures as quickly as you can. Get the discussion 
into prevention of future failures, into plans for success. Build upon 
strengths. 

In almost every instance allow for “face saving.” Explain that you 
once failed similarly. If you are dealing with a first offense or a very 
good man, you may share some of the blame. With repeated offenders, 
however, you will need to be sterner. 

You, however, should guide the interview. Invite the subordinate back 
from detours, escapes, fruitless conversation. 
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7. Just how directly the subordinate should be told or led to see (a) his 
strengths and weaknesses and (b) the over-all quality of his performance, 
depends upon the levels in the organization which are being worked 
with, personal traits of the individuals involved, the subordinate’s degree 
of success or failure on his job, the counselor’s objective, etc. How 
direct to be must be determined in each individual case. Remember, 
however, that improvement is most rapid where an employee learns 
from counseling to understand himself, and where he himself makes 
judgments about his abilities. The skillful executive leads the employee 
to better evaluations of himself. He does not make them up for him. 
It is what the subordinate sees for himself and accepts that he does some- 
thing about. 


Some specific suggestions for handling various reactions to the counsel- 

ing are given below. It is true that typing like this is not completely 

realistic since some reactions will fall in more than one category. Allow- 

ing for this, however, good results have followed from use of these 

suggestions. 

a. The man accepts your evaluation and indicates a willingness to im- 
prove: 

(1) With the average successful executive the reaction described 
above will be the ordinary one, occurring more often than all 
the other reactions mentioned hereinafter. 

(2) The subordinate may express genuine surprise at some pafts 
of your evaluation of him and his work, but his response will 
be positive and friendly rather than defensive or antagonistic, 
for most subordinates—particularly in the executive and super- 
visor levels—admire their superiors, respect their opinions, and 
want to please them. 

When the subordinate is told that his work is satisfactory, and 
when plans for self-improvement and growth are invited or 
suggested, the response is usually highly enthusiastic. There is 
no greater motivating force for an employee than for his superior 
to lay plans with him for improvement and security in his 
present position or for eventual advancement in the organization. 


The average person when being counseled about his work is 
likely to ask for elaboration of any constructive criticisms. This 
gives the counselor a chance to talk over the full story, although 
it appears to the counseled that the information is in response 
to his own request. 


We can look for most people to try to improve immediately 
after counseling and we can expect them to come back with 
evidence of their improvement, asking for further suggestions 
and help. 

The normal subordinate can be expected to accept his full share 
of responsibility for failure in departmental operations. In fact, 
particularly at the middle and higher levels of management, people 
tend to feel more responsibility for operations than their func- 
tions prescribe and they are usually quite ready to work on 
cooperative plans for improvement. 

We can expect frank and honest counseling to gain for the 
superior a reputation among his subordinates as being a “square- 
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shooter.” This can be of great help in efficient and cooperative 
performance of normal day-to-day operations. 

The subordinate is very likely to feel that an evaluation of his 
performance comes to him somewhat as a personal favor from 
his superior. All kinds of relations are likely to be closer and 
smoother where the superior has shown a genuine interest in 
letting a subordinate know his strengths and weaknesses and 
has helped him with the latter. An alert executive does not shut 
off other close personal relations which a subordinate is likely 
to invite following a good evaluation. 


Even successful people need frequent reassurance that their work 
is satisfactory. Some of your best men may appear somewhat 
over-eager for this reassurance. 


The man can’t agree with your evaluation or the constructive criticism; 
has evidence to show your evaluation in some respects is not accurate; 
disagrees constructively and unemotionally : 


(1) Don’t try too hard to get agreement the first time, or even the 


first few times counseling is undertaken. Let your first job be 
to state your position; getting acceptance of your point of view 
may take more time. 

His disagreement with you may come from his own personal 
make-up, his experience on the job, and other factors which are 


entirely within him and which it will be difficult for you to 
understand at the outset. 


Be prepared to expect some disagreement based upon the differ- 


ence in your personality and role within the company and his. 
Such disagreement should not handicap regular communications 
between you. No one of us completely agrees with any of the 
persons with whom we cooperate daily. Full agreement is im- 
possible and unnecessary. It is impossible to expect people to 
have the identical motivation, values, definitions, outlooks, and 
so forth. 

Listen carefully to find out why the man does not agree. Check 
the reliability of your own facts and of his criticisms. Prepare 
yourself for future discussions with additional evidence about 
the man’s performance. 

Say that you will look into this matter and give him every 
benefit of the facts. At the same time raise any questions which 
you have about the reliability of his own information. Send 
him away to think over his own position while you do the same 
with yours. 

Realize that experienced men who have done a great deal of 
evaluation and counseling agree that they frequently learn from 
those they are evaluating. Many experienced executives know 
that they have some time or other been given false steers and 
colored information, and they are happy to receive any additional 
facts which may improve their judgments. 

Be willing to change your evaluations in the light of more 
evidence. Evaluations are not static things. Just as men change 
constantly so should opinions about them. 
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The man agrees completely and almost too easily. You suspect he 
does not understand or is reserving his objections: 


(1) Get him to state the condition as you stated it to him. (Example: 


(2) 


(7) 


“Joe, I’ve been talking a lot here and I may have gone too 
fast; why don’t you review for me what I’ve said?”) 

In this case be sure that his agreement is fundamental, that it 
is not a device for complimenting the counselor, and thereby 
avoiding emphasis upon his need to improve. Some people use 
a device of easy agreement when criticized. In accepting easily 
like this, they seem to think there will be less stern insistence 
upon their taking some direct and immediate steps for improve- 
ment. 

Emphasize what is to be done about change, improvement, or 
development. Get the man who appears to have accepted your 
evaluation to commit himself strongly about doing something 
regarding it. Outline how you plan to follow-up on his plans 
for improvement. This check-up may be the very help he needs. 
man is too eager for promotion or financial reward: 

If the subordinate uses your favorable evaluation of him to insist 
upon immediate financial reward, you may remind him that a 
man has to perform in a highly successful fashion for some period 
of time on any job before thinking of advancement. 

Outline the promotional route which he may expect to follow. 
Discuss in general or specific terms when you think he may be 
ready for advancement, and following readiness how long it 
has taken men in similar positions to find an opportunity. 

His insistence on promotion or salary increase in return for a 
good rating may reveal his desire to see some tangible evidence 
of the success which you have told him he enjoys. Be sure that 
you have made full use of intangible rewards—assignment to 
committees working on difficult problems on higher levels; re- 
lease from routine operations to attend conferences, training 
schools, etc.; minor improvements in office facilities, secretarial 
services, and personal attention in a variety of ways. 


If too many of your men insist upon overly rapid rewards, per- 
haps you are stressing opportunity, promotion, and advancement 
too much. We should evaluate people first to improve their 
performance on their present job and only secondarily to prepare 
for promotion. Present success in the full meaning of the word 
must precede promotion. Put your emphasis upon it. People 
can, and should be, motivated to outstanding performance on 
their own job before there is promise of advancement. 

Review your salary schedules and rate of promotion to assure 
yourself that the man has been treated fairly. 

The man may not deserve advancement. It is the purpose of 
your counseling to get him to see this. Do not be surprised if you 
do not accomplish it at the first meeting. 


Wives are sometimes responsible for husbands’ impatience. Your 
counseling may have to include her, too. 


(8) If your salary schedules are adequate, over-frequent requests 
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for pay increases may indicate that you are not providing enough 
intangible rewards. The subordinate may be compensating for 
their lack in demanding excessive financial returns in their place. 


e. The man avoids blame, which is manifestly his, shifts the criticism 
to others—to his own subordinates, to associates on his own level, to 
you, or to company policy. 


(1) At the outset, listen to him rather than halting his recital. To 


(2) 





do the latter might merely send him somewhere else with his 
complaints. 


Speak and act so as to create the impression that you are im- 
partial and fair-minded and want him to take only that responsi- 
bility which is his. Above all, guard that his irrational conduct 
does not upset and annoy you; at any rate, do not let your 
words or actions convey your distress if you feel it. 


Try to find why he blames others. What inadequacy does he 
have that makes it impossible for him to accept justifiable blame? 


Then ask yourself how you can help him to feel successful enough 
so that he will not need to use such an escape or excuse to pro- 
vide for his requirements. Find out what taste of success you 
will have to help him achieve so that he will not find it necessary 
to deny all blame. 


Directly or indirectly compliment him for his willingness to 
assume responsibility where you find any evidence that he has 
done so. Let him realize that acceptance of blame, when ac- 
companied with determination to improve, will not be a dis- 
advantage to him. 


Watch carefully from meeting to meeting with him to see whether 
he grows in willingness to assume responsibility for his failures. 


Following a few sessions handled in this way, determine whether 
his blame-avoidance is basic in his personality and requires 
psychological counsel, or whether it is based on factors in his 
environment which you can help him to recognize and improve 
upon. 

Sometimes it helps to put the man in closer contact with the 
individuals or groups he is criticizing. Assign him to committees, 
give him special projects, find other ways to throw him into 


closer association with capable people whose abilities he under- 
estimates. 


f. The man wants to quit. He is a good man and you would like to 
keep him: 


(1) 


Find out why he wishes to leave. He may not be too clear on 
this himself. Perhaps the emotional release he gets in reviewing 
his reasons will satisfy him. If his reason for leaving is based 
on some failure which you recognize within the organization, 
take some prompt action to correct it. If this comes as a surprise, 
it may mean that the executive has failed to keep close enough 
relations with the subordinate. 


Do not be afraid to assure him of your respect for his ability. 
Some men talk of leaving only because they are not sure they 
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are wanted in their present jobs. Remember, too, that success 
is not enough of itself to reassure a man. He must hear from 
you that you consider him successful. Too many executives 
feel that “He should know he’s doing all right unless I tell him 
different.” 


If the man is accepting temporary advancement with some other 
company in place of an ultimately better future with you, out- 
line the growth possibilities in his present position. Make sure 
he sees all the inducements which you have to offer. 

If he has a better offer elsewhere and you truly wish to retain 
him, look carefully at your own rewards, tangible and intangible. 
Can they be increased, now or in the future? 

Steer the conversation so that the man doés not commit him- 
self definitely to leaving and so that he does not make statements 
so harsh that he will feel that all confidence in him has been 
lost by his management. 

man loses his temper. Becomes emotional, angry, or abusive? 
Listen. 

Don’t argue. Don’t show disapproval. 

Be sure to let the man know that his loss of temper or emotional 
behavior is not a permanent black mark against him. It is 
very important that you let him leave realizing that you still 
have a friendly feeling toward him. Next time you meet him 
be especially cordial. 

(4) Call him back a few days later. If he is still in the same mood, 
listen, don’t argue. Call him back once more. 

(5) If there is no improvement you must soon state your case. 

The man seems determined to argue. Denies most of your facts, 

evidence and opinions: 

(1) Let him talk freely. While he is talking try to find out what it 
is basically that is bothering him. Since all behavior has some 
reason for being, listen carefully. Try to find the cause of his 
resistance. ; 

Thank him for calling his point of view to your attention. Say 
that you will look into it and talk with him later. 

Avoid being drawn into an argument which may arouse emo- 
tions that might block or seriously delay an understanding. 

But don’t retreat. Be sure he understands your point of view 
and your insistence upon it. Do this tactfully, moderately, with- 
out arguing. 

Close the interview tactfully. Try it again when he may be in 
a better mood, or when you have taken whatever constructive 
action is possible about the fundamental cause of his resistance. 
He may be completely cooperative and understanding in the next 
interview. 

The man is surly, not cooperative, resentful, or just passive and un- 

responsive: 

(1) Try to figure out why he acts this way. Is it normal for him? 
Is he giving careful attention to what you say? Is it self- 
protection? Does he fear to reveal his own attitude, or some- 
thing in his job? 
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(2) 


(3) 


a 


: 
; 
i 
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Don’t be afraid of a certain amount of silence. Give him ample 
time to think and respond. 

Watch carefully for any sparkle of interest in what you are 
saying. Try to get him to talk about anything you have said 
that seems to strike even a small response. Ask his opinions 
about things important to him: “What do you think about so 
and so?” or “What would you do in this case . . .?” 

Reassure him early in the interview. Talk about as many of the 
complimentary things as you can at the outset. 

He may think that you think he is worse than he really is. 
Don’t push or try to persuade too much at one sitting. He may 
change his attitude by the next sitting, or you may learn more 
about why he is as he is. 

He may resist the whole idea of evaluations and counseling 
following them. Go over your reasons again. Show how he 
can profit from knowing where he stands and from laying 
plans for improvement. Long-service men sometimes see no 
merit in evaluations. Anticipate some of this and explain the 
reasons for the scientific evaluations. Ask the man’s objections. 
He may feel that you are trying to change habits within him 
which exist of his own personal choice. He may resist your dis- 
cussing what he thinks are personal matters and none of your 
affair. He may not realize that certain habits (courteousness, 
personal appearance, punctuality, modesty, for example) relate 
closely to success on the job. Show him how this is so. 


» man is obviously nervous and sensitive: 


Apparently you have not put him at ease. Talk about the things 
he knows best, both before and during the interview, and feels 
most free about—the new home he is building, a good idea he 
recently submitted, his service on the school board, etc. 

If he is not participating, try to get him to do so; make it a 
two-way communication. 

Explain the purpose and constructive values that may come 
from evaluations and counseling. 

Don’t talk about him— instead, talk about his work or his job. 
Begin by referring to actual work situations in which he has done 


well—a new system he installed, a quality improvement, a report 
he prepared. 


You have nearly given up the idea of improvement of the man. This 
may be the last or next to the last interview before he leaves. You are 
now thinking more of separating him pleasantly with good public 
relations and with constructive help for him in his future employment 
than you are of improving him so that he may stay on: 


(1) 


(2) 


Talk frankly and directly about his leaving. It will be some 
shock to him at first, but getting him to face the facts realistically 
will make his remaining days much easier and will minimize his 
future employment troubles. 


If there is evidence that he is not perfectly clear about his 
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failures, review them. Ask him to recall your previous conversa- 
tions, your recommendations for improvement and what he 
thinks he has done about it. If possible, get him to state what 
he had been told previously about past failures. 
Review assets in the man which may make him valuable in some 
other company. Talk about these places and how he can get 
contacts with them. 
Tell him just what kind of work you will recommend him for. 
Give him the proper names in the organization to use as 
references. 
Refer the man to the proper sources in the organization which 
will help him prepare resumes, register with agencies, or other- 
wise look for employment. 
Some like to review “the second chance.” Discuss what he has 
learned from the failures, what he intends to do differently. 
Leave your mind open as to the possibility that the man may 
still change for the good. 

C. Closing the Interview 


1. Review the points made in the interview and encourage the subordinate 
to summarize them or put them in his own words. 


2. Always reassure the man of interest in his progress and indicate willing- 
ness to take up the discussion again at any time. 


3. You should close when you have made clear whatever points you 


intended to cover, when the younger or junior executive has had ample 
time to review his problems and release any emotional tensions that 
exist, when plans of action have been cooperatively developed, and when 
you and the subordinate are at a natural stopping point. It is particularly 


good to close when both of you have a feeling of satisfaction about the 
results obtained. 


Vi. EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-UP 


A. Following the interview many executives like to make a few notes before 
the facts brought out and the plans developed are forgotten. 

B. Some plan to follow-up the interview by a visit—stopping by the man’s 
office or calling him into theirs on some detail or other—wherein the 
subordinate has opportunity to get any additional help he may require. 

C. In the interim between interviews, keep careful, but unobtrusive, watch over 
the man’s progress or lack of it. Early in the next interview review what 


the subordinate has done toward the recommended self-understanding or 
improvement and how effective his efforts have been. 


apenas the standards. Learning where 

The scientific, objective approach to the man exceeds requirements, 

improving executive performance seems where he meets them and where 
so simple and practical, including only he misses them. 


three steps: III. Counseling with the subordinate 


I. Setting performance standards. regarding the findings of step two 
II. Rating, measuring, judging—as above. 
objectively as possible—how close There is no magic or mystery to 


a particular executive comes to these steps. They are simple, 
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straightforward, practical. In a 
great many cases the first two 
steps are undertaken and com- 
pleted, more or less objectively and 
fully. But how rarely is the third 
step undertaken —with what 
timidity, anxiety, and reluctance 
is it approached. The list of ex- 
cuses for procrastination in coun- 
seling is long: 
The man being counseled will react badly 
—he may argue; he may be upset and made 
insecure; or he may get a conceited notion 
of his own importance. 
The man will reveal the content of his 
counseling, particularly that part which is 
complimentary and thus provoke jealousy 
in the group. 
Executives don’t have time for counseling. 
The men really know where they stand from 
hints and suggestions given them. 
Lower level executives are not 


skillful 


enough to counsel with their subordinates. 
Rarely, if ever, has the truest objec- 
tion to counseling come out: Executives 
ido not know how to begin what appears 
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sibly an unnecessary one for them. In- 
stead of talking frankly with their sub- 
ordinates about performance and de- 
velopment, they have spent thousands of 
dollars for executive talent scouts, psy- 
chologists, executive evaluations and de- 
velopment programs. This investment is 
made to avoid the analysis of strengths 
and weaknesses and follow-up counsel- 
ing which only a man’s superior is ideal- 
ly equipped to do. 

The writers believe that use of the 
content of this paper in conferences, 
role-playing, and even lectures can go 
far toward removing top level reluctance 
toward tackling this fundamental need 
in executive development. 

What successful development can there 
be until both the superior and the sub- 
ordinate recognize specifically the candi- 
dates’ strengths and weaknesses and co- 
operatively lay plans for growth and 
improvement? 





to be a complex, difficult job and pos- 











Forced-Choice Merit Rating: A Criticism 


A CAREFUL EXAMINATION of the forced-choice merit-rating technique as it is used in 
the Officer Efficiency Report reveals serious defects in the rationale which result in 
the rater having to make judgments which are strictly illogical. These defects in the 
technique are not, however, basic and can be remedied. 

An examination of the validation studies of forced-choice assessment methods 
reveals that the evidence does not support some of the claims made for the validity of 
these procedures. The results show that in studies in which little criticism can be 
made of the procedure, there seems little to choose between forced-choice and tradi- 
tional rating. The high validity coefficients secured by certain workers in the field 
must be considered to be largely spurious until they are demonstrated to be otherwise. 

On the basis of the extremely unsatisfactory validity data thus far published, the 
technique does not seem particularly promising. Proper studies need to be made to 
determine the validity of scales in this area constructed on the basis of an adequate 
rationale, 


—Summary of a study by Robert M. 
Travers in Psychological Bulletin 1/51 





Selling Quality Control to Production 


Employees 


WILLIAM EXTON, JR.* 


To employees who have not been “sold” on quality control, its workings seem arbi- 


trary, complicated, and at times unfair. 


Consider, for example, the reaction of a 


machine operator who has been reprimanded—perhaps docked—for below-standard 
production and who knows that only a small fraction of his work has been inspected. 
Employee acceptance of quality control is basically a matter of employee education 
and can be won only through a well-planned program of orientation such as the author 


discusses here. 


WHEN IS QUALITY CONTROL SUCCESSFUL? 
What makes a quality control program 
really work? When do you start saving 
on labor and materials? When do the re- 
jects fall off? When is the waste reduced? 
When are there fewer seconds? What is 
it that improves the quality of produc- 
tion? 

It takes engineering, and planning, and 
administration. It takes technical and 
supervisory skill. It takes leadership, and 
staff and line cooperation, with manage- 
ment backing. But there is still one basic 
ingredient of successful quality control— 
the most important of all—and that is 
employee cooperation. 


Employee Education Essential 


Company after company, in virtually 
every kind of industry, has found a basic 
educational program indispensable to suc- 
cess in making quality control programs 
effective. Informational and training pro- 
grams for supervisors, for inspectors, for 
production workers, and sometimes for 
shop stewards and other union representa- 
tives, have been credited, time and again, 
with making quality control programs 


possible, and with the degree of success 
obtained. 


Here are a few voices of experience: 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Inc. R. F. 
Hurst, Assistant to the Vice President of 
Manufacturing: “. . Convince our own 
people of the need for quality and get 
them to produce a product in which they 
can take a just pride. .” (Production 
Series No. 183, American Management As- 
sociation.) 

Radio Corporation of America, A. L. Mal- 
carney, General Plant Manager, Engineer- 
ing Production Division, “ The cam- 
paign appealed to the workingman’s pride 
in his job and pride of accomplishment 

. . and increased employee interest .. . 
proved its worth to management. .. .” 
(Factory Management and Maintenance.) 

Industrial Engineering Department, New 
York University, J. M. Juran, Chairman: 
“It is a stunning fact that this (level of 
shop participation) is the biggest factor of 
all. . . . Many quality control engineers, 
though capable in their techniques and 
their logic, are unaware that these changes 
must be sold. The shop man will accept 
change only when it is logical, convenient 
and desirable from his point of view. ... 
The solution is to find, in the mind of the 
shop man, a logical link between what he 
wants and the proposed change. . . .” 
“  . . The main difficulty in introducing 
a program of quality control is that it repre- 
sents change for many people. And it is 
change advocated from ‘outside.’ To mini- 


* Consultant to Industry in Employee Communication and Training. 
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mize resistance to such change requires 
three things: 

1. That it be explained in familiar terms. 

2. That it flow in gradual, understandable 

steps. 

3. That human relations be kept smooth.” 

(Factory Management and Maintenance, 
October, 1950.) 

National Industrial Conference Board Re- 
port: “. . . considerable educational work 
must be undertaken in introducing a con- 
trol program and in bringing about the 
coordination that is necessary to obtain 
satisfactory results . . . A good selling job 
within the company is essential for the suc- 
cess of quality control .. .” 


How can management do what such 
‘authorities as these say must be done? 




















elling the Program at Various Levels 


The author and several associates! have 
een studying this problem with special 
mphasis on determining and identifying 
nd formulating the components that are 
ssential in order to provide management 
ith the means of strengthening or intro- 
ucing programs involving quality control 
waste and scrap reduction, quality im- 
rovement, better materials handling, 
loser tolerances, etc.) What is being 
ught is the development of a widely ap- 
licable means of providing the. educa- 
onal foundation that is so necessary to 
ake such programs effective; of condi- 
oning employee attitudes constructively 
d channeling employee motivation to 
ring about the necessary acceptance, co- 
peration and coordination of the pro- 
am. 

To begin with, it is recognized that all 
several of the following kinds of in- 


rmation or explanation may be neces- 
sary: 


Top Management. The experience of many 
companies shows that all or most of the mem- 
bers of top management should understand, 
and must be “sold” the quality contro! program. 
1 David Bendel Hertz, author, The Theory and 
Practice of Industrial Research (McGraw-Hill, 

1950); Associate Professor, Department of Industrial 
Engineering, Columbia University, Principal Ass 


ciate, Statistical Engineering Division, R. S. Aries 
and Company 


Frank Morse Culpepper, Principal Associate, Sta- 


tistical Engineering Division, Aries and 
Company. 

Sebastian B. Littauer. Consultant, and Associate 
Professor of Engineering Statistics and Quality 
Control, Columbia University; and Principal As 
sociate, Statistical Engineering Division, R. S. 


Aries and Company. 
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Supervisors. The production supervisor must 
at least know and understand what is going on; 
and in many companies must approve, accept 
and administer the program. 

Sales Departments. Quality contro] has many 
implications for sales and promotion. Customers 
may be interested in assurances of quality. 
Many firms have “marketed” quality control to 
their customers. 

Suppliers. Some companies will benefit by ed- 
ucating their current or prospective suppliers as 
to their standards, specifications, etc., including 
the reasons for setting them. 

Union Officials. Many managements will de- 
sire to explain their quality control programs to 
representatives of labor, to enlist cooperation, 
gain acceptance, adjust rates, or incentives, etc. 

Production Employees. Cooperation cannot be 
imposed from above. It must arise from proper 
motivation; it is won by information and un- 
derstanding. The quality and efficiency of pro- 
duction, the care and attention of employees, 
are a function of employee attitude. Only em- 
ployee understanding and acceptance of a qual- 
ity control program can insure its success. This 


is conclusively shown by the experience of shop 
after shop. 


Basic Outline for Worker Orientation 


Every company must, of course, pro- 
vide the information or education that 
best suits its own product, situation, and 
purpose. Johns-Manville, Bigelow-San- 
ford, and others have produced their own 
films for general employee consumption. 
Ford and RCA and others have sponsored 
slogan contests with cash prizes. Mon- 
santo carries exhibits and demonstrations 
from shop to shop. 

But there are certain fundamentals— 
certain basic human and economic fac- 
tors which are, in essence, common to all 
shops, all companies. . In individual cases, 
one or more of these may be emphasized 
more than others, but none can be left out 
if the informing and explaining are to 
cover the basic ground. 

Here are the fundamentals: 


(1) In the long run, waste (of labor and 
of materials) comes out of wages as 
well as out of profits. 

(2) In the long run, jobs depend on over- 
all company efficiency, because of 
competition. 

(3) Modern industry requires standards of 
production. Efficiency requires that 








these standards be met; progress de- 
mands that these standards be raised. 


(4) Self-respect demands that a man “pull 
his own weight,” “give for what he 
gets,” “build rather than tear down.” 


While (1) and (2) are somewhat gen- 
eralized, and have been widely discussed, 
(3) is comparatively specific and applies 
directly to quality control. Where pro- 
duction workers are concerned, a clear 
presentation of standards, the need for 
them, and how they are set, is very much 
in order. 

In addition—and under (3)—it is es- 
sential that those concerned understand 
the procedures involved. Where there is 
inspection, the criteria must be made 
clear to the production employee. Where 
the inspection is based on sampling, the 
validity of the method of sampling must 
be clearly established. Even where the 
statistical basis of the sampling seems too 
complex for workers to grasp, a serious 
effort must be made to gain understand- 
ing and acceptance for it. Otherwise, in- 
spection reports will be rejected by work- 
ers as unfair, and the program—as well 
as the whole situation—will suffer. 

Factor (4) suggests the psychological 
framework that appeals to the more con- 
structively-minded, who must be the pre- 
ponderant leaders in any forward-looking 
situation. 

When the applicable information under 
(3) is understood by the worker, can be 
related to the considerations under (1) 
and (2), and is appropriately stated in 
terms of (4), a sound basis has been pro- 
vided for the constructive motivation 
necessary to secure production results. A 
tentative outline has been prepared to 
suggest the desirable background orienta- 
tion: 


Economics of Quality Control: 
Outline for Orientation of Employees 


I Basic Components of Production 
(a) Design 
(b) Equipment 
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(c) Process 

(d) Materials 
(e) Management 
(f) Workmanship 


II Basic Aspects of Value and Cost 


III Relation of Quality of Production to Value 
and Cost. What Is “Quality?” 


IV The Importance of Standards of Production 
(a) How standards are set. 
(b) How standards are maintained. 
tion, sampling, etc.) 


V Results of Below-Standard Production. 
Results of Up-To-Standard Production, 
or Better. 


VI Summary of Relations of Quality of Work- 
manship to: 

(a) Wages 

(b) Security 

(c) Progress 

(d) Job Satisfaction. 

The above outline, which lays the founs 
dation for the individual employee to ap 
preciate and understand the important 
ultimate relation between the value of his 
own production and his own interests, is 
consistent with a number of successful 
programs of economic education for ems 
ployees.” 

Progress in making such a program 
effective pays off, of course, in many 
ways, but studies to date suggest that one 
of its major values can be to motivate 
the all-important employee cooperation in 
quality control. Such an educational pro- 
gram, intelligently and constructively tied 
in to the specific situation, may well pres 
vide the necessary basis for the success 
of properly administered quality control 
procedures. 


(Inspec- 


Major Sources of Difficulty 


Few companies are in a position to 
plan, in all their details, information pro- 
grams with anything like the scope indi- 
cated above, and few managements would 
provide the budget for the development 
and production of the means to present, 
with adequate effectiveness, the more 
general content indicated above. 

Indeed, the training activities of most 


*See “Economics for Employees,” 


by William Ex- 
ton, Jr., Personne, July, 1949. 
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companies would concentrate on the spe- 
cific, detailed, localized, immediate as- 
pects of any quality control program. 
This surrenders the possibilities of 
developing the greatly desirable over-all 
view that can contribute the fullest under- 
standing and the most effective motiva- 
tion. 
It has been recognized, therefore, that 
a great need exists for a tool whereby 
the basic principles, applicable to any 
quality control program in any company, 
ould be effectively presented to all appro- 
riate audiences, including the production 
orkers. This basic material could pre- 
umably serve as a major component in 
he individualized information or educa- 
ional program of any shop, plant or com- 
any. It could be incorporated in or 
dapted to the training or communication 
equirements for management, super- 
isors, sales departments, union represen- 
tives, and production workers. It would 
planned to serve the needs of staff or 
ne, and would lend itself to adaptation 
r specific purposes. 
Some of the major sources of difficulty 
successfully establishing quality control 
rocedures arise from the engineering, 
chnical necessities inherent in the plan- 
ing and design of the program itself. It 
obvious that technically qualified per- 
nnel (often—even usually—staff engi- 
rs) must establish the standards and 
commend the inspection procedures. 
ince the problems almost invariably in- 
volve specification of materials, changes 
in or adjustment to equipment, and other 
alterations in production procedures, it is 
inevitable that staff or consulting experts 
will come into the picture in most plants. 
Such experts will also almost invariably 
become involved in the setting up of new 
inspection procedures, and probably in 
the instruction of the inspection staff. In 
many plants, such programs are regularly 
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administered by a staff department in 
charge of quality control. 

The line-staff relationship here becomes 
a critical one. Even if the line supervi- 
sion has been sold on the program and 
has requested it, production employees 
and even supervisors and inspectors not 
directly involved do not “savvy” what is 
going on. Under such circumstances, 
rumors fly like bats, and quite often the 
worst possible interpretations are put 
upon the available evidence. Workers 
anticipate speedups, overloading, drastic 
shake-ups, and what not. Thus, they may 
be unchangeably “agin” whatever it is, 
before they know what they are “agin.” 

This regrettable situation often results 
from the well-meant, even necessary 
“pilot” type of operation which is often 
regarded as the most effective way to 
initiate a quality control program. One 
or two operators in a shop, for instance, 
are selected for a pilot operation; the staff 
people work with them to establish the 
new standards, and to check thoroughly 
the feasibility of the proposed new pro- 
gram. This is the kind of introductory 
procedure that is recommended by many 
quality control authorities. 

It is not intended to question the ad- 
visability of such pilot operations from 
the engineering point of view. But it can 
be asserted that this type of condition is 
peculiarly likely to engender undesirable 
personnel attitudes. People will wonder 
what is going on. They will wonder out 
loud. And someone will tell them. But 
what they are told under such circum- 
stances, and what they should be told will 
probably be about as far apart as one 
can imagine. This kind of vulnerability 
to rumor, guess, and propaganda is 
usually enhanced by the characteristic 
aversion of many staff technicians to talk- 
ing about what they are trying to do, 
especially to individuals not directly con- 
cerned. Thus, a simple trial run becomes 








a menacing mystery. And inevitably the 
results of the trial run, however satisfy- 
ing to the quality control experts, are 
doomed to a suspicious if not stubbornly 
negative reception by these who, in the 
long run, have to make them work.’ 


Some Recommended Approaches 


The answer to this difficulty, of course, 
is not to abandon the necessary and de- 
sirable trial runs and pilot operations, 
but to be certain that they are handled 
with sound employee relations principles 
by the line supervision involved. How 
this is done, of course, as with any other 
appropriate communication effort, de- 


pends upon the individual situation. Often 
the answer is simple and informal. In 
some cases the supervisor may introduce 
the staff people to all the workers, explain 
the purpose of their work there, and send 
everybody back to their machines in just 
a few minutes. In other cases, the super- 


visor may explain the situation to a few 
of the older employees, with the sugges- 
tion that they pass the word around so 
everyone will know. In many cases, of 
course, it will pay to make certain that 
shop stewards are adequately informed, 
so that they do not suspect management 
skullduggery. 

An angle that may have possible value 
in some instances is to select, for working 
the trial runs, individual employees who 
can be expected to “pass the word” in a 
fair and reliable manner. These em- 
ployees will inevitably become the targets 
of much inquiry, and their attitudes and 
character, as well as their specific evalua- 
tions of the projects on which they are 
engaged, may have inordinate influence. 
In any case, it is of major importance 
to forestall rumor and prejudicial guess- 
*For more detailed- discussion of this and related 
problems in employee communication, see the follow- 
ing articles by the author in Personne: “How to 

Talk to Joe ae a 1950; “Semantics of 


Industrial Relations,” ay, 1950; “Language and 


Reality,’’ Nov., 1950. 
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ing by making the constructive facts gen- 
erally known and to avoid over-empha- 
sizing the non-routine aspects of trial 
runs and pilot operations by making cer- 
tain that the line supervision is adequately 
identified with what is going on. It is 
dangerous and destructive of morale to 
let it appear that upper management is 
alienating a part of the supervisor’s shop 
for mysterious purposes of its own. 


Another technical aspect of quality 
control which often results in destructive 
communication failures is the method 
of acceptance sampling for inspection, 
The specific applications of the mathe 
matical formulations involved differ, 
naturally, with each situation. But & 
typical result is the machine operator, 
for instance, who has drawn a reprimand 
or warning—or perhaps has been docks 
ed pay—for below standard production, 
and who knows that only a fraction of 
his work has been inspected. 


“I produced eight hundred of those 
parts yesterday,” a screw machine operas 
tor may maintain, “and I know they 
didn’t look at more than a couple of 
dozen of them. Now they tell me my 
work was mostly off standard. How do 
they get that way? Not even all the ones 
they looked at were off!” This, of course, 
is the general type of objection often 
made by production workers to supers 
visors’ comments on off-standard produce 
tion, when the evaluation is based on 
inspection of less than 100 per cent of 
output. The theories of probability, the 
computations on which probability sam- 
pling is based, and the validity of inspec- 
tion by such sampling are all unknown 
and unguessed by the average produc- 
tion worker. Thus, when he is on the 
defensive as a result of the function- 
ing of such a system, his strong rejec- 
tion of its implications is natural. Even 
if a sampling system survives such ob- 
jections, there can be no doubting the 
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destructive effects on employee attitudes. 
Kesentment at what must be felt to be de- 
liberately imposed unfairness, and op- 
position to what appears to be ration- 
alized arbitrariness, will accumulate and 
smoulder and provide foci of resistance 
and discontent that can cause serious 
trouble. 

The answer, here, again, is more in- 
formation. Workers must be “sold” the 
idea that the sampling system is valid 
and fair, or they will never willingly 
ccept adverse inspection reports based 
pon it. One Monsanto shop uses loaded 
ice, and a pinball machine (tilted) to 
how employees how probability sam- 
ling works. Other shops use talks by 
e supervisor, or by members of the 
uality control department, or by other 
ualified personnel. One possible method 
to check, publicly, a few inspection 
eports based on sampling against in- 
tion of the total number of units 
presented in the same sample. Prob- 
bility sampling may thus be shown to 
acceptably valid, in direct comparison 
ith the unquestioned 100 per cent 
mpling. 

These examples of general problems 
ten encountered, discussed above (re- 
ting to technical aspects of experiment- 
and introductory phases of quality 
ntrol programs, and to the justifica- 
n of acceptance or probability sam- 
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pling) strongly suggest that an adequate 
background of information and explana- 
tion must be provided. Unless the pro- 
duction employee has some basis for 
appreciating the desirability of improved 
quality control, he will tend to regard 
it with suspicion and to resist it. 

While it is desirable that each situa- 
tion be met by especially adapted pro- 
cedures in communication, there is a 
substantial core of content that is com- 
mon to almost all foreseeable situations 
involving the introduction, modification 
or extension of quality control programs. 
While a great deal remains to be done, 
analysis to date appears to justify cer- 
tain tentative conclusions. These have 
been here presented in the hope that 
they may have some present value. 

The progress made to date encourages 
the expectation that useful formulations 
will be developed, which will provide a 
core or foundation for individualized 
treatment for maximum effectiveness in 
each case where informational or motiva- 
tional procedures are in order in con- 
nection with quality control programs. 
Lack of good communication can im- 
pede quality control or diminish its ef- 
fectiveness. Suitable communication pro- 
cedures can enhance and promote quali- 
ty control, and accomplish the fullest 
success of the quality control program. 





New York City. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
The mid-year General Management Conference of the 
American Management Association will be held on Thursday 


and Friday, June 7-8, 1951, at The Waldorf-Astoria, 














Inventory, Planning, and Development 
Of the Management Organization: Il 


A Case History 


CHARLES W. L. FOREMAN 


Coordinator of Management Methods 
United Parcel Service 


Continuing his discussion of the management development program in effect at United 
Parcel Service (see the January issue of PERSONNEL), Mr. Foreman here describes 
the company’s supervisory and executive evaluation techniques, its planning, programe 
ming and development methods, and the means whereby the entire program is in 
tegrated into the natural flow of management action and decision. 


Introduction 


THE MANPOWER INVENTORY phase of the 
Organization Inventory, Planning and 
Development program at the 12 United 
Parcel Service plants, has been described 
in Part I of this article.’ An important 
feature of this inventory is the Super- 
visory and Executive Performance Re- 
port which consists essentially of three 
devices. The first device is the Forced 
Choice or Statement Choice reporting 
section. This section gives us three sta- 
tistically derived scores which are ob- 
tained without any “rating” on the part 
of the reviewer. The three scores cover: 
(1) the over-all current performance of 
the supervisor or executive being re- 
viewed; (2) his potential for significantly 
greater responsibility; and (3) the suc- 
cess he has had during the preceding 
period of review at maintaining con- 
sistently harmonious relationships with 
others. These results, when they are 


1 See the January, 1951 issue of Personne. 


scored in the central office, serve the 
reviewer as an audit of the judgments 
he makes in the second and third secs 
tions of the Report. 

In the second section, “The Appraisal 
and Development Guide,” (this is illus 
trated and discussed further in this 
article) the reviewer, having in the 
Statement Choice section rigorously ex« 
amined 250 combinations of qualities, 
now rates the person being reviewed on 
seven elements of performance on which 
it is possible to give management and 
supervisory assistance and which are re- 
quired to a high degree in our business. 
How these ratings are put to use in 
programming the man’s development 
will be discussed shortly. 

The last appraisal section of the Re- 
port includes a Reviewer’s Appraisal 
(all things considered) which is an open 
rating of the man’s over-all worth and 
should compare with the forced-choice 
over-all score. 
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Performance Histories 


As we have mentioned earlier, we be- 

lieve that the forced-choice scores are of 
value not only for their ranking effect, 
but also because they provide a means 
of helping reviewers to improve their 
own reviews. If an organizational de- 
velopment program is to succeed, every 
executive in a position to provide oppor- 
tunities, experience, or guidance to his 
ubordinates must be helped to see these 
ubordinates not only as friends and in- 
ividuais but also as men with responsi- 
ilities—as men who are fulfilling those 
sponsibilities or not fulfilling them, who 
re likely to advance if handled properly 
r who are unlikely to advance no matter 
ow handled. If he sees them falsely, 
en with potentialities may remain un- 
iscovered or undeveloped; men with 
verage ability may be elevated beyond 
eir capacities, only to create problems 
ears later. So, we have developed a 
ethod which is intended to help our 
ecutives cross-check their own judg- 
ents and to make use of their improved 
ppraisal in the strengthening of the 
eak spots of their men and of their 
ganizations. 

To provide a simple record for use 

studying comparative performances, 

e scores from the Performance Report 

e transcribed to Performance History 

rds (see Figure 1), which accumulate 
the man’s record of performance from 
year to year. These simple cards are 
the worksheets on which individualized 
development programs (to be described 
later) are set up for the next year and 
on which planned shifts, and corrective 
actions are worked out. 


Organization Surveys or Audits 


Following a Performance Reporting 
period when the new scores have beea 
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entered on the Performance Histories, 
a private conference is held with each 
plant manager on the appraisals of his 
key executives. Similar conferences are 
held with the plant manager and in- 
dividuals from his key group on the ap- 
praisals of members of their own or- 
ganizations. We take up each man’s 
Performance History and compare the 
statement choice (forced-choice) over-all 
score with the reviewer’s appraisal or 
openly expressed opinion. If they differ 
by two points or more, possible reasons 
for incorrect judgments are explored. 
The man’s potential (forced-choice score) 
is noted. If it is significantly high, an 
analysis is made of where this potential 
might lead him, how soon, and with 
what preparation. His previous experi- 
ence is examined and plans are outlined 
for increasing his preparation by job 
rotation, special assignment or otherwise. 

The forced choice on the man’s ability 
to maintain continuously harmonious re- 
lationships is next examined against the 
openly expressed judgment scores on per- 
sonality and teaching ability. If there 
is much of a difference between them, 
the possibility of a strained relationship 
between the man and his supervisor is 
examined. Where he is low in this area, 
corrective measures are discussed and 
planned, if warranted. His relationships 
score is then compared with his results 
on the job. Sometimes results are gained 
temporarily at a sacrifice of human re- 
lationships and sometimes results are 
sacrificed unduly to maintain smooth 
relationships. When either of these pos- 
sibilities is observed, a plan for coach- 
ing the man in better habits of super- 
vision is drawn up. 

The man’s length of time on the job 
is checked against both his knowledge of 
that job and his potential. Frequently, 
his potential goes down for awhile after 
he has been promoted to higher jobs. 
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Plant +: 
Group : 


Date +: Spring 1950 Reporting Period 


EXECUTIVE AND SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE 














Bumber 
Persons 
Receiving 
Bach Score 
20 18 16 14 12 10 8 6 - 2 
Performance Report Scores 

C7) = Overall Performance 

Ww = High Active Potential Scores 
Interpretation: 











Fic. Il. How a Goop OrcanizatTionaL Unit Woutp Loox 

This chart shows the scores of a given organization unit 

as compared to the company normal curve (not shown), 
which has a mean of 10. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


Where his knowledge of his work is 
limited and he has been on the job suf- 
ficiently long to have learned it better, 
an examination of the reasons usually 
proves profitable. Sometimes the fault 
lies not with the man, but with his super- 
visor for failing to teach him properly 
or with management for assuming that 
exposure was the equivalent of learning. 

When all men in the management 
group have been discussed with the top 
people in the plant, a chart is prepared 
which indicates how each major segment 
of the plant’s organization and how the 
plant’s management as a whole com- 
pares to a company-wide standard. (See 
Figure II.) To obtain this standard, all 
the scores of all the executives and super- 
visors in the company are charted. If 
the performance level of the local unit’s 
executives and supervisors bulks much 
above the company-wide mean, a dis- 
cussion of that unit’s results follows. 
Frequently, under these circumstances, 
there is an indication that some over- 
rating has occurred. If this seems to 
have been the case, the individuals in 
the group are ranked from best to poor- 
est by the plant manager with the names 
of those in the middle cf the rank order 
placed opposite the company-wide mean, 
and a comparison is made with the rat- 
ings. This procedure leads to a more 
reasonable view of a group’s probable 
worth and consequently to a better over- 
all appraisal of the individuals. 

To review the key steps in our evalua- 
tion process we have: (1) the forced 
choice reporting device followed by (2) 
the Development Guide and (3) the Re- 
viewer's Appraisal (all things con- 
sidered), then by (4) the conference 
analysis of Performance Histories man 
by man and by (5) a comparison of a 
group curve with a company-wide normal 
curve and (6) a ranking. It is these 
detailed successive rechecks of judgment, 
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carefully planned and carried out by the 
members of each group, which we be- 
lieve tend to develop a realistic evalua- 
tion of both individual and group per- 
formance and to provide United Parcel 
Service as a whole with a fair knowledge 
of the capacity of its people and a firm 
foundation for their development. 

It is in the development phase of our 
program that the careful evaluation 
process pays off, for the results of the 
evaluation are not files of reports in a 
central office but sharpened judgments, 
clarified objective programs of action 
and training, and carefully thought-out 
plans for performance interviews in the 
minds of executives in all parts of the 
company. 

Following these discussions with the 
local top management, a confidential re- 
port is prepared, the general outline of 
which follows: 


PLANT ORGANIZATION Aupit REPORT 


1. Introduction (stating 
stances or conditions). 
2. General Condition of the } 
Organization (at previous | not included 
survey date). | until second 
. Interim Program and years report 
Activities. 
. General Condition of the Organization 
(currently) . 
. Individuals and Individual Programs 
Best Men 
Comers 
Weak Men Requiring Administrative 
Action 
Special Cases 
6. General Objectives and Programs. 
7. Summary. 


special circum- 


Only a broad picture is painted in 
the report. It is for the use of the plant 
manager and chief operating executive 
in checking and analyzing the needs of 
the organization as a whole, the pro- 
grams under way to meet those needs, 
and the progress which has been made. 
It also is intended to keep the names of 
all individuals who have any chance of 
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real improvement in their work or ad- 
vancement in their position before the 
top executives by name. It highlights 
also the individuals who are not row- 
ing their weight in the boat. 

This is our first year with this report. 
There will probably be many changes 
made in it. As it is, we have not com- 
pleted its application at all plants nor 
have we applied it uniformly. Where 
we have tried it, however, we feel that 
its usefulness, particularly to the plant 
manager, has been clearly demonstrated. 


individualized Development Program 


Although it is the central management 
which plans the major long-range de- 
velopment moves to provide the necessary 
experience and training for future top 
people in the company, it is the local 
plant manager who, assisted by the coun- 
sel of the chief operating executive, the 
services of this office, and the intimate 
knowledge of his own key staff people, 
must do the planning for the develop- 
ment of plant personnel all the way from 
the bottom to the top. He is the one who 
is responsible that no vacancy be filled 
by a second-siring man because a first- 
rate, fully trained and experienced suc- 
cessor had not been available. 

The plant manager has begun to make 
use of the Performance History cards 
for setting his yearly development plans 





into action. After the Organization 
Audit, he confers with his key people 
for the purpose of discussing the per- 
formance of the men in their groups. 
He irons out differences of opinion as 
regards the performance of individuals, 
discusses the 


coaching, training, or 


planned experience which each man 
should have to strengthen him, and sets 
the wheels in motion. In this informal 
way, the line organization focuses its 
attention on each individual for his own 
improvement. Sometimes, of course, ad- 
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ministrative action is decided upon to 
relieve the organization of the burden of 
unsatisfactory people. Mostly, however, 
ways are found to fit the man better for 
his work or to change his work so that 
it fits him more closely. 

Frequently, men have reached their 
limit, but can be expected to be effective 
in their work for years to come. Plant 
executives develop ways to keep these 
men stimulated and contented. The fol- 
lowing three questions serve as a guide 
during the discussion of the Performance 
Histories and aid in the construction of 
individualized development programs 
which have no unnecessary trappings 
and which can be carried out primarily 
while the man is on the job. The success 
of the development can be evaluated 
routinely in the week-to-week course of 
normal activity of the very executives 
who laid the plans. 


1. What should the man’s supervisor 
do to help him? 

2. What should the organizational 
group to which he belongs and/or the 
plant do to help him? 

3. What should be done further that 
requires action, research or decisions be- 
yond the plant’s own program? 


The Performance Interview 


During the analyses which produce 
the individual development plans, an- 
other job is accomplished by the plant’s 
key executives: The groundwork is laid 
for the Performance Interview. 

Through this Performance Interview 
we make an effort to help individuals in 
the supervisory and executive ranks 
find out “exactly where they stand.” 
This is sometimes accomplished by means 
of a single formal interview. Frequently, 
however, it is accomplished by many 
contacts in which only one factor at a 
time of the man’s performance is dis- 
cussed. 
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We suggest to our executives that the 
following points be emphasized in these 
contacts: 

1. What is the man doing well? (In de- 
tail.) The Development Guide section 
of the performance report,? a copy of 
which is left with the original reviewer, 
helps to bring balance and fairness to 


this often neglected phase of the inter- 
view. 


What can he improve on? How? 
A program is set up involving the re- 
viewer’s help. 


. What has the man done that may not 
be fully appreciated by the supervisor? 


. Where has the supervisor failed to pro- 
vide sufficient help during the year? 


. What can they both do to improve the 
work? 

Not every executive in the organiza- 
tion is a skilled interviewer—obviously. 
In order to have these interviews create 
harmonious feelings on the part of the 
participants rather than friction, we have, 
depending on the circumstances, taken 
one or more of the following precautions. 
We have printed on the reverse of the 
copy of the Development Guide a rather 
thorough set of suggestions for prepar- 
ing for and holding a performance inter- 
view. Since the interviewer in one case 
is the interviewee in another, both men 
will have considered the same sug- 
gestions. We believe this may cause a 
greater effort to follow the suggestions 
to be exerted on both their parts. 

Key plant executives, when consider- 
ing the performance histories of their 
groups, consider the abilities of their 
subordinates to hold constructive inter- 
views. In some cases where they do not 
feel that the reviewer can carry off an 
interview successfully, they will arrange 
to participate themselves; in other cases 
they will coach the rater in his manner 
and approach. In some cases perhaps, 
because of personality problems, the in- 
terview may be handled with the as- 
sistance of the personnel department. 


2 See Figure IV, p. 411. 
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Generally, however, the key executives, 
knowing the individuals and the relation- 
ships involved, make careful suggestions 
to those who will handle the interviews. 
They discuss with them whether an all- 
out interview covering the man’s whole 
job, his future, etc., should be attempted 
or whether the interview should be 
broken into a number of parts and dis- 
guised in form. Sometimes a plan is 
followed in which the executive will en- 
deavor first to bring about, through 
coaching, some needed improvement in 
his subordinate’s performance so that he 
can approach the interview on a posi- 
tive note. Then he can give the praise 
that has truly been earned and more ef- 
fectively get his subordinate to recog: 
nize and determine to correct his remain- 
ing faults. This is a device sometimes 
used for men whose performance is on 
the static or poor side. 


Training Programs 


To assist us in preparing supervisors 
and executives for this type of perform- 
ance interview, we have used Role Play- 
ing extensively. Role Playing, briefly, is 
the simulation of face-to-face contacts in 
the conference room, classroom or office 
for the purpose of practicing at the 
handling of troublesome situations or of 
developing improved habits of handling 
man-to-man contacts through practice. 
Role Playing cases simulate typical cases 
as closely as possible and are played by 
supervisors and executives taking both 
parts and acting and reacting spontan- 
eously as if they were the characters 
whose parts they are playing. As we use 
Role Playing at United Parcel Service 
on all levels from the wage-earning group 
to the top executive group, there is no 
rehearsal of the parts. Actually the par- 
ticipants are given only a matter of 








as a a 
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three or four minutes to absorb the back- 
ground of the situation before plunging 
into it. If proper care is exercised in 
selecting cases which involve only back- 
ground information within the routine 
experience of the participants, this ap- 
proach, we feel, heightens the reality 
and spontaneity of Role Playing and 
consequently the amount of learning by 
the participants and others in the group. 
Through Role Playing, which is the 
most effective method we have dis- 
overed for capsulizing experience, our 
xecutives have been shown how to ap- 
roach a corrective interview and how 
o enlist cooperation. The outline of 
Role Playing case, which has been used 
a discussion subject on the interview, 
shown in Figure III. (See also Figure 
, the Development Guide, which forms 
e basis for the interview.) 

















1c. II]. Tue PERFORMANCE INTERVIEW 


ackground: (Known to both the Division Man- 
er and the Supervisor) 


1. The Division Manager has never before 
Iled this supervisor in for an acknowledged 
iscussion of his performance. 


2. He has, always before, called errors to the 
pervisor’s attention as diplomatically as pos- 
ble and tried to set him up so that he wouldn’t 
ke the same mistakes again. He has also 
ade it a point to praise the supervisor fre- 
ently in front of others. 
3. He has tried also not to let one super- 
r feel he was better or poorer than another. 
4. Performance Reports have just been com- 
ted in this plant, and the supervisors are 
eager to talk over how they stand with their 
Division Manager. 
5. Production and other records would show 
this supervisor's station to be about average. 
6. The supervisor has been with the company 
for 12 years, a supervisor for six. He is now 
37 years old, father of two boys 
Background: (Known only to the Division Man- 
ager) 
1. (See information on Appraisal and De- 
velopment Guide*) 
Background: (Known only to the Supervisor) 
1. He will sincerely try to find out by ques- 
tions how he can improve; that is: what exact- 


* See Figure IV. 
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ly he should do differently. He will ask the 
Division Manager for fuller explanations when- 
ever the Division Manager makes a general 
statement. 


Situation: The supervisor has just entered the 
Division Manager’s office for his Performance 
Interview. 


It is frequently concluded from these 
discussions that one should not tell a 
man his score, for example, or use such 
terms as “you are average,” etc. The 
interviewer might be heard to say, “I 
rated you very poor on your Planning 
and Organizing ability,” and the reaction 
would be easy to imagine. It would 
seem preferable to say something like, 
“When I reported your performance, | 
could not say that you were completely 
effective in the way you organize and 
distribute your work. I did say, how- 
ever, that you needed some assistance 
which I probably have never given you. 
I take the blame here. Let’s go after 
this one together.” 

It is partly to further this habit of 
constructive wording that we omit num- 
bers from the scales on the Develop- 
ment Guide and provide statements in- 
stead which can serve as suggestions for 
the phrasing of remarks during the in- 
terviews. 

As tc training other than for the per- 
formance interview, it can be seen that 
from the close consideration given to 
group and individual development needs 
in our appraisal system, group training 
programs are developed quite inevitably. 

This type of training program plan- 
ning occurs close to the job, and in the 
line organization. Most of the training 
is given on the job—a great part of it 
simply by coaching and close personal 
supervisory contact. 

From the organization audits and from 
statistical studies of common weaknesses 
in our groups has grown a company- 
wide Role Playing program in which 
plant and division managers—line peo- 
ple again—conduct the sessions. Their 
own subordinates participate in trying 
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Date- 


Appraisal and Development Guide 








Plant Dept., Stotion, Etc. —— . ee ae 
Position _Station Mgr. Pkg ——Time In This Position Six Years Age— 37 i == 


Consider the man's performance in his PRESENT POSITION. Keep in mind his results, his methods and his manner. Check ot any poi 
scales to indicate your apprarsal. The further your check mark is to the left the lower your appraisal. the further to the right the higher 





nt along 





1. RESULTS ON JOB I Foie Good 


Results he obtains in terms of produc- REASONS OR REMARKS 
tion, cost and quolity 


Excellent 











eee ewes — Sa 

2. KNOWLEDGE OF WORK Needs Instruction or Has Required Knowledge Has a Thorough Knowl- 

and its responsibilities. Qualifications Guidance edge Of Own and Be 
1 id: lites. mcoti 

for the job. at 32 REASONS O8 REMARKS lated Work 


3. JUDGMENT Occasionally Faulty a loble Excellent 


The degree to which his decisions and | REASONS OR REMARKS 
actions ore sound, based on straight 
thinking 











4. DRIVE Lacks this Quality Has ‘Necessary Push Hos on Unusuol Amount 
Carries work to finish either hi~self or REASONS O8 REMARKS of this Quality 
through others. Initiates steps to get 
things done 


ieee 2 ae 
5. PLANNING & ORGANIZING Néeds Assistance Plons and Organizes Well Very Effective Under All 


Conditions 
Orgonizes and distributes work efect- REASONS OR REMARKS F 
ively. Good work habits. Resourceful 
in moking improvements on the job. 




















6. PERSONALITY Sometimes Creates Well Liked and Accepted Cusending, a Splendid 
Unle ble | | c 
EHect nhfie scant Ra ayers? - ie» aon” nivence 
his disposition, tact, enthusiasm, appecr- EASONS OR REMARKS 
ance, etc 


»Z 
—- ————— 
7. ABILITY AS A TEACHER ~~ Suecentel in Yootking 


A Capable and Effective 
Increases the skills of his men, gets his REASONS O8 REMARKS ond Developing others Leader in these Respects 
ideas across, creates a willingness in 


others Recognizes and develops the 
copabilities of others intolerant of lack of ahijlity in others 














is a dependable top 
' : - & He is a good man, and ight man, if | were pick- 
q REVIEWER S papel sy under particular condi- ing a winning U. BP. S 
\ whe ok bey al tions, can do outstanding team, he would be among 
APPRAISAL hinina 1) ¢ bd " work, but he has not the the frst | would choose 

oa ta io tan — balance nor effectiveness He has shown the balanced 
(All things considered) - of the top-flight man combination of qualities 
essential for effective work 








Can he contribute more effectively to the Company in some other work? If so, what?___No 











What is his principal strength? He has worked at every job he supervises : 


What is his principal weakness?- ___Does not think ahead 





What further training or development would be helpful in making him a more valuable man to the Company? 








43. Whot training and coaching has he been given since last report? — 








14. REMARK S__— 
2 eee 








Fic. IV 
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out better ways to handle people. This 
widespread program which has continued 
for over two years to date has been 
shown, for example, to have reduced 
errors in one location, to have been the 
major factor in averting a labor stoppage 
in another, and has aided considerably 
in raising an entire group’s performance 
from overtime to standard hours in a 


third. 


Other Methods of Organization 
Development 


United Parcel Service uses numerous 
means of developing executives. Since 
each is a story in itself, they will simply 
be mentioned briefly here: 

1. Top level week-long conferences 
have been held annually for the last 
ten years in which executives at other 
levels across the country participate at 
certain sessions and prepare material for 
general consideration. Management 
meetings at all levels and in all plants 
foster a high ‘level of inter-management 
communciation on operating problems. 
| 2. Committee projects of major im- 

portance to our operations are organized 

about twice a year in which about a 
dozen men of varying background and 
experience are given time from their 
regular jobs and are sent on an observa- 
tion trip to various plants to observe, 
discuss and make recommendations in 
the project area. Composition of the 
groups varies according to the project. 
This device has been very popular and 
has given us several real advantages: 
(1) practical solutions to operating prob- 
lems; (2) transfer of method from one 
plant to many; and (3) experience and 
broadening for the members of the com- 
mittee. 

3. Rotation of assignment is used in- 
creasingly as a means of providing 
planned experience for executives. We 
are at present making an effort to apply 
assignment rotation at the lowest super- 
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visory levels as well as further up the 
line. 


4. Assignment of key job in small 
plant. We have recognized for a long 
time the valuable all-round executive 
experience to be gained as one of a 
few top people in a very small plant. A 
number of our company’s most effective 
leaders received early training as head 
men in our smallest plants. 


5. Coaching, or the man-to-man rela- 
tionship which an executive establishes 
with his subordinates if he is a true 
developer of men, has fortunately been 
exemplified by our founders and ac- 
counts today for a great part of our 
success in organization building. Where 
this skill is lacking, the consequences 
are reflected in the effectiveness of the 
group. 

6. Decentralization of authority. De- 
centralization of responsibility, authority, 
and accountability has been more than 
a pretty phrase in United Parcel Service. 
As U.P.S. is so far-flung, decentraliza- 
tion is a necessity. It is also a wonder- 
ful builder of men—if they have been 
selected well. 

7. Line training. Emphasis on train- 
ing as a responsibility to be carried on 
in and by the line organization follows 
the principles of the founders and has 
resulted in a training-conscious organi- 
zation from top to bottom. 

8. Promotion from within is a policy 
strictly adhered to except in rare cases. 
All our plant managers started in our 
business from the ground up, all of them 
having been hourly employees on the 
truck, in the plant or in the office. Since 
the company has continued to grow, the 
evidence of the advantages of hard work 
and application are easy to see. 

9. Organization structure. We have 
reason to believe that certain organiza- 
tion structures are superior to others 
in the development of executives, es- 
pecially when the objective of the de- 
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velopment is to produce generalists rather 
than specialists. We are at the moment 
experimenting successfully with a novel 
organization approach in a large plant. 
The conventional structure is one in 
which Executive X has, let’s say, seven 
subordinates in the operation who in 
turn each have two or three subordinates, 
etc. The executive organization is thus 
layerized to the extent that the bottom 
levels get out of touch with management, 
though they are called a part of it. In- 
stead of this, we are experimenting with 
a vertical slicing of this grouping. Un- 
der our plan Executive X would cease to 
deal with his seven subordinates as a 
group, leaving their dealings down the 
line up to them and would begin to cut 
apart the seven subordinate organiza- 
tions as if they were geographically 
widely separated. In this way they each 
become more autonomous and he per- 
sonally meets with all the subordinates 
periodically as he would if he were visit- 
ing them as the operating group of an 
isolated operation. Obvious advantages 
for executive development were observed 
from the beginning of the experiment, 
as well as an improved approach to 
operations supervision. 


Testing Programs 


From surveys of our organization re- 
quirements we recognized a need for 
sharper devices for identifying men of 
promise and filling the gaps at the lowest 
levels with good prospects for growth. 

It is not expected that we shall ever 
discover a test which will substitute for 


experienced and balanced judgment, 
based upon the ability to observe a 
man’s performance, and adequate meth- 
ods of making comparisons. Yet the 
need has existed to provide ourselves 
with the best possible aids to judgment 
and checks upon judgment. 

Therefore, we set about two years ago 
to reexamine our existing supervisory 
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selection test batteries and to test large 
control groups with new materials in the 
hope of finding stronger prediction val- 
ues than we had previously had. 

Out of this project a new battery of 
four tests showing positive value for 
selection and upgrading purposes was 
developed. For the past two years we 
have been getting experience with them, 
learning how cold statistics hold up in 
individual cases. All our supervisory 
selection tests, including those used pre- 
vious to the recent test development 
project, are still being examined statis-— 
tically. The study will not be complete 
for another six months. However, from 
the analyses and experience of the past 
two years we seem to have found several 
improved tools which will benefit the 
selection process to a marked degree. Our 
plants have now begun, therefore, to give 
these tests to those who are being con- 
sidered for job changes or promotion, 
or on whom a better “line” is needed 
and, of course, to men from the ranks 
or from outside who are being consid- 
ered seriously for supervisory positions. 


Conclusion 


This, at some length and in consider- 
able detail, is our Organization Inven- 
tory, Planning and Development Pro- 
gram at United Parcel Service. Briefly, 
it boils down to the working of several 
basic parts: 


1. The analysis, design and planning of 
the organization structure. 

2. The analysis of the kinds of people re- 
quired to man such an organization suc- 
cessfully. 


. The appraisal of the performance of in- 
cumhents and the auditing of these ap- 
praisals. 

. The analysis of replacement and im- 
provement needs. 

. The identification, preparation and as- 
signment of specific men to meet these 
needs. 


. The continuous control of the whole 


program emanating from the very top 
of the organization. 








Case Study of Merit Rating Forms: 


Simplification and Reduction of Traits for Raters’ Assessment 


E. C. WEBSTER,* A. WINN,** J. A. OLIVER** 


Recent research strongly suggests that one of the most important areas for improve- 
ment of merit-rating techniques is in the reduction of the number of factors to be 
evaluated. Here is a step-by-step description of an intensive research project which 
resulted in the reduction of rating factors from 13 to three and a revision of the 
rating scale so as to permit finer discriminations. This article will be of particular 
interest for its detailed discussion of the analytical techniques used. 


DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS in the vari- 
ous plants and divisions of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, a number of new or 
revised merit rating forms have been 
introduced which met initially with some 
degree of success in local situations. No 
attempt has ever been made to standardize 
the form or to promote the use of a 
single form as the “best” one in all situa- 
tions. Previous experience indicated that 
a merit-rating system requires adjust- 
ments to the local conditions and that its 
success depends to a great extent upon 
' periodic revisions. It appears that just 
as a battery of psychological tests show- 
ing significant resuits in one industrial 
situation requires a thorough validation 
study before it can be successfully used 
‘in another situation, so does a merit 
rating scheme require adjustments to spe- 
cific conditions. 

Some time ago an occupational report 
form (see Fig. 1), revised on the basis of 
previous experience, was introduced. This 
form has been used chiefly for engineers 
in supervisory positions, and while it has 
proved very helpful, experience has sug- 
gested that further revision might in- 


crease its value. It was generally felt 
that the isolated traits on the front page 
—for example, Judgment, Dependability, 
Initiative, etc.—were difficult to assess as 
discrete entities. One usually obtains a 
general impression of the individual but 
nevertheless finds it difficult to analyze 
this impression so as to give differential 
ratings on a number of isolated, specific 
traits. It was felt that it would be worth- 
while to analyze the results which had 
actually been obtained over the past two 
years and to ascertain by a reliable means 
what changes were indicated by these re- 
sults. 


Preliminary Study 


A preliminary study of this torm re- 
vealed that those using it, when consid- 
ering promotion, transfers, etc., were 
mostly concerned with the ratings pertain- 
ing to the “over-all value” of the indi- 
vidual to the company, and with the “ad- 
ditional comments” on the back page of 
this form. Further analysis indicated that 
there was considerable overlapping, in 
the sense that an individual receiving a 
certain rating on one trait was generally 


Associate Professor Psychology, McGill University, Montreal 


*® Personnel Department, Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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rated in the same way on most of the 
other iraits. The correlation between 
ratings ~. “over-all value” and the sum 
of the ratings given for all other traits 
was very high (r = .81). Thus the bene- 
fit of having a multi-trait rating scale was 
lost as there was no way of isolating a 
trait or traits which had mainly been 
responsible for success or failure of the 
individual. It was also found that the 
five-point rating scale did not yield the 
measure of discrimination which was 
desired. A number of raters, for ex- 
ample, were committing what is called 
the “error of central tendency.” They 
tended to rate all employees in approxi- 
mately the same middle categories. 

A great deal of valuable information, 
however, had been obtained from casual 
comments recorded by various raters. It 
is perhaps not surprising that in many 
instances the significance acquired by 
“comments” exceeded by far that of the 
ratings of individual traits, especially 


when the comments were given in opera- 
tional terms, as 


“statements of fact” 
rather than “statements of opinion” or 
beliefs. Whenever the individual was 
described in terms of “what he had done” 
rather than “what he was thought to be,” 
the rater conveyed a sort of “snapshot” 
of the individual in his job situation. 
Quite frequently the almost casual de- 
scription of behavior was of great signi- 
ficance in explaining the success or fail- 
ure of the individual on some part of his 
job. When an employee moved from one 
place to another, as for example during 
his training period, and a series of factual 
observations had been obtained, it be- 
came much easier to judge him from a 
distance. Comments of this kind seemed 
to fill out the picture of the individual 
and enabled one to interpret more accu- 
rately ratings of abstract qualities. 

Thus the preliminary study suggested 
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that further research should be conducted 
along the following lines: (1) Simplifi- 
cation of the trait check-list, (2) Choice 
of a different rating scale and (3) Devel- 
opment of a “critical behavior” list from 
the “additional comments.” The present 
article will deal with the first two prob- 
lems, the third being the subject of a 
forthcoming paper. 


Factorial Analysis for Reduction 
Of Traits to be Rated 


Numerous. studies have been carried 
out in an attempt to discover whether 
a more general rating of over-all char- 
acteristics is preferable to specific ratings, 
Though the results are as yet inconclu- 
sive, Ghiselli and Brown' give evidence 
supporting the view that ratings on spe- 
cific aspects of employee performance 
and over-all ratings are measuring the 
same thing and that the reliability or con- 
sistency of over-all ratings may be ex- 
pected to be considerably higher than that 
of a more specific, itemized evaluation, 
When these. findings are considered to- 
gether with the accumulated evidence 
that it is easier to make more general 
evaluations of employee performance, it 
would seem reasonable to investigate 
means of obtaining a set of less specific, 
over-all traits which would yield the same 
results, 

The reduction of the number of traits 
can be done in a subjective manner by 
simply using one’s “common sense.” The 
difficulty with such an approach is that 
the results are rarely unequivocal and 
must be validated by successive approxi- 
mations or trial and error methods. Pro- 
cedures of this kind are rarely acceptable 
to modern industrial concerns who are 
searching for more objective and scientific 
ways of solving this kind of problem. It 
1 Ghiselli, E. E. and Brown, C. W., Personnel and 


Industrial Psycholegy, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York, 1948. 
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PERSONALITY, MENTAL CAPACITY AND PERFORMANCE 





COOPERATION Conuder cooperation os opposed to fault finding tendencies, of o hyper-critical or domineering 
etthtvde, os well os the willingness he shows to work with ond for others 





ADAPTABILITY Consder his ability to adopt himself to new envionment ond job, his willingness to occept changes 
ond the toleronce he shows with respect to people end conditom 





DOEPENDABAITY Consder whether or not he con be depended upon to corry through o job, ond how reliable and 
Comcenhous he 





LEVEL OF ASPIRATIONS Conuder hu ambition, drive and enthusiasm os reflected in his ob 





QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP = Connder his obility to orgonse @ grove to get the maximum efficiency without trichon 
tos seme of respomubility, ha motwathon, and to what degree he mspires hes ossociotes. 





ABILITY TO LEARN AND PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE Consider the mental ability in mastering new methods with speed 
ond occurecy os well os the ability to retom ond use such knowledge 





INITIATIVE, IMAGINATION ANDO CREATIVE ABAITY Consider his imaginotion and ability to think along original 
crective lines, to find new ways of domg the work ond of expanding the responsibility of the job 





JUOGMENT AND COMMON SENSE = Consider the wisdom of his decisions in the absence of detoiled explanations 
how he handles unuwel stuahons and whot degree of self-relance he shows 





QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF WORK Consider his ability to accomplish set tosks quickly ond well 
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Pleose onswer the following questions: (Any other comments you moy wish to moke can be noted under “Additional Comments”) 


1. Do you think that the type of work in which the employee is presently enacaed is sitable for him? 


2. if your onswer is other than “yes” to the preceding question, in whic) of the following fields, in your 


Opinion, has he a chonce to succeed? 


' 


in your opinion, whot factors might assist or retard the employee's progress? 


What progress hos the employee mode in speaking French? * 


Additional Comments 


6. Has the employee been inf d of this 
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This report to be forwarded to Employment Monager, Montreal. Retain copy if desired. 


When accompanied by classification report to classify an employee “Regulor” or “Temporary” 
When on employee is considered for “A” rating 

When an employee is declored available for transfer 

When oan employee opplied for registration in the I.R.P 

Periodic check on trainees and others 


When an employee terminotes 
to termination) 


"This question to be orswered where applicable 


(Not required if an occupational report has been completed within three months prior 


Yes 
No 
Uncertain 


Administration 
Clerical 
Engineering 
Personnel 
Production 
Purchasing 
Research 
Sales 

Tech. Dev 
Traffic 


(Please check reason for issuance of report.) 


) 
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was therefore decided to conduct a fac- 
torial analysis of the ratings accumulated 
with this form over the last two years. 
Factorial techniques are analytical in 
nature and have been used with consider- 
able success for the purpose of determin- 
ing the underlying, primary factors which 
exist below the surface of the obtained, 
readily observable and quantifiable traits 
or characteristics. 

Ewart, Seashore and Tiffin? did a fac- 
tor anlysis on a 12-trait scale similar in 
type to that used on this company’s Oc- 
cupational Report Form and found two 
factors, one of which they named “abil- 
ity to do the present job” and the second 
which was thought to involve knowledge 
and skill possessed over and above the 
requirements of the specific job. In other 
words, these authors were able to arrive 
at the definition of two general traits 
which together would provide all the in- 
formation formerly supplied by the orig- 
inal 12. Bolanovitch*® analyzed the ratings 
of 143 field engineers on 14 traits and 
© Ewart, E. Seashore, S. E., and Tiffin, J. A., 

Factor Analysis of an Industrial Merit 


Scale.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
481-486. 


* Bolanovitch, D. S., “Statistical Analysis of an In- 


dustrial Merit Rating Chart.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1946, 30, 23-31. 


aad 
Rating 
1941, 25, 
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extracted six factors. His second fac- 
tor, “ability to do the present job,” re- 
sembled closely the one isolated by Ewart 
et al. 

The sample under present investigation 
consisted of 100 ratings of 13 traits taken 
from this company’s Occupational Re- 
port Form. The individuals rated were 
all engineering graduates who ranged 
in age from 23 to 32 years. The 78 inter- 
correlations were obtained between the 
13 variables using the product-moment 
formula and are listed in Table 1. As 
may be seen, all the correlations were 
positive and ranged in size from .063 to 
.600 with a mean of .345. 

The factorial analysis which was car- 
ried out on the correlation matrix using 
Thurstone’s centroid method‘ led to the 
extraction of three factors. (Factors II 
and III were rotated following Thom- 
son’s method and the rotated loadings of 
these factors were used in the interpre- 
tation.) The loadings® on the three ex- 
tracted factors are shown in Table 2. 
*Thurstone, L. L., Multiple Factor Analysis. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. 

5 Thomson, G. H., The Factorial Analysis of Human 
Ability. University of London Press, London, 1948. 
*The term “loading’’ may be thought of as the 


correlation between the individual trait and a 
hypothetical more primary trait or factor. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 13 VARIABLES 
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It may be observed that factor I loads 
the majority of traits quite highly. Thus 
one may postulate that it is a general 
factor and that the rating of the com- 
ponent traits might be considered as due 
to a kind of halo-effect, such an effect 
deriving from the rater’s predominant 
opinion of the individual’s “over-all 
value.” When the traits to be rated are 
but weakly attached to any directly ob- 
servable behavior, then the rater must 
of necessity fall back upon his general 
assessment of the individual. As may be 
seen from the Occupational Report the 
highest rating on “Overall Value to the 
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Company” is “very good in his present 
job.” The category below this is “very 
good in his present job but is not ‘ready 
for increased responsibilities.” Thus the 
first category really implies that the em- 
ployee is ready for increased responsi- 
bilities—in other words, the idea of 
future potentiality for success is involved 
in this trait. 

In view of the extremely high load- 
ing (.833) of “Overall Value to the Com- 
pany,” it appears legitimate to label it 
one of over-all value or promise for future 


success. The factor as it will appear on 


TABLE 2 





VARIABLES—13 TRAITS 
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the new Occupational Report Form is 
worded as follows: 


I. General appraisal of the~ individual’s 
promise for future success. Estimate 
his readiness for increased responsibili- 
ties on the basis of the rate of progress 
he has shown. Consider his judgment, 
dependability and other factors which 
you feel to be significant in achieving 
success. 


Factor II involves mainly “Coopera- 
tion” and “Quality and Quantity of 
Work” and shows a negative relationship 
with such traits as “Judgment and Com- 
mon Sense” and “Qualities of Leader- 
ship.” Thus this factor suggests an 
evaluation of actual job performance with 
no reference to potential for future suc- 
cess. This factor was therefore worded 
as follows: 


II. Appraisal of the employee’s present 


performance. This involves an evalua- 
tion of his general adaptability in 
various job assignments as well as an 
assessment of work done by himself and 
through cooperation with others. 
Factor III seems to involve what one 


might think of as the surface character- 
istics which are important in the first 
impressions one individual makes upon 
another. It loads quite highly “Power of 
Expression” and “General Appearance.” 
“Dependability,” “Ability to Learn and 
Profit by Experience,” and “Initiative, 
Imagination and Creative Ability” all 
have negative loadings and thus lack 
‘positive relationship with this general 
trait or factor. They are, at the same 
time, qualities which can only be assessed 
after a relatively prolonged acquaintance 
with an individual. Power of Expression 
and General Appearance, however, are 
the characteristics of an individual which 





strike us first and may or may not color 
our subsequent estimation of him in traits 
which in fact bear little relationship with 
the initial impression. 

This factor was worded 
lowing manner: 


III. Evaluation of the impression the em- 


in the fol- 


ployee makes when meeting others. 
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Consider his personal appearance, his 

conversational abilities, power of ex- 

pression and general deportment. 
The three factors or traits revealed in 


this analysis refer then to an employee's 
potential for future success with the com- 
pany (Factor I), his actual performance 
as presently exhibited on the job (Factor 
II), and the impression which he makes 
upon others when meeting them™ (Factor 


IIT). 


Revision of Rating Scale 


Preliminary study revealed that the 
raters avoided the extremes of the cate- 
gories provided. It is of interest to note 
that out of 1300 ratings on a five-point 
scale ranging from “Excellent” to “Poor,” 
there was only one rating of “Poor” in 
the entire group. This result may be a 
consequence of the raters’ opinion that 
the company does not hire “poor” em- 
ployees and that no one, however in- 
adequate he may be, should be rated as 
such. The error which the rater is un- 
consciously commiting is that of compar- 
ing this company’s employees with some 
other hypothetical group of “average” 
people. It is true that, in comparison 
with the average “man in the street,” 
there are probably no “poor” employees 
among the engineers of the company— 
certainly those under investigation were 
a highly selected, well-trained and well- 
educated sample of the general popula- 
tion. However, an employee who is rated 
“Poor” in comparison with his fellow- 
employees might well receive a rating of 
“Excellent” when assessed in comparison 
with some other reference group of 
workers. 

Another difficulty encountered with the 
rating scale itself is that it is restricted 


7 The sequence of traits on the recommended form 
was reversed and the following order adopted: 
“Initial Impression,” “Present Performance,” and 
“Promise for the Future.” In this way a more 
logical order of appraisal was preserved. 
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to five discrete categories, namely, “Ex- 
cellent,” “Very Good,” “Good,” “Fair,” 
and “Poor.” It has been found, however, 
that numerous raters do not wish to de- 
note an employee as either “Good” or 
“Very Good” and therefore place their 
check mark on the line separating these 
two categories or, in some cases, very 
close to the line instead of in the middle 
of the box provided. This, it is felt, is 
an indication that they find it difficult to 
make discrete evaluations and that a con- 
tinuous scale would be preferabie. 

A new rating scale was therefore chosen 
to eliminate these difficulties as far as 
possible. A continuous scale is now pro- 
vided which is set off by five demarcation 
points—namely, “Well above average,” 
“Somewhat above average,” “Average,” 
“Somewhat below average,” and “Well 
below average.” “Average” is explained 
in an attempt to define more clearly the 
group or population to which it refers 
and thereby to obtain as even a distribu- 
tion of ratings as possible. The limiting 
demarcation points, “Well above average” 
and “Well below average,” do not seem 
to be as extreme as “Excellent” and 
“Poor” and should therefore also lead to 
a better spread of ratings. Each category 
is further explained by a short phrase in 
parentheses by which it is hoped to pro- 
vide for more meaningful ratings. The 
revised form is reproduced in Fig. 2. 


Discussion 


The question may legitimately be 
raised as to the possible reactions of both 
rater and ratee to the introduction of a 
revised form such as the one discussed in 
this paper. The old form was never par- 
ticularly popular with the raters for some 
of the reasons discussed above, and yet 
one’s natural resistance to change—espe- 
cially when one has not participated di- 
rectly in the investigation and analysis 
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leading up to it—makes adverse reaction 
something which might reasonably be ex- 
pected. The major point that should be 
stressed in meeting any such attitude is 
that the study was based entirely upon 
data which the raters themselves had sup- 
plied through the use of the old form 
over a two-year period and that the re- 
sults were not simply “dreamed up” out 
of the investigators’ imagination. Factor 
analysis techniques make use of nothing 
more than the information at hand—in 
this case, that supplied by the individual 
raters. The raters determined the results 
themselves; the investigators simply ap 
plied mathematical techniques to inter 
pret this in a meaningful fashion. 

Another objection which might be 
raised to a simplified rating form is that 
it does not lend itself to “follow-up” dis 
cussions with the ratee as readily as do 
rating forms which include a larger num 
ber of traits. It might be claimed that the 
limited number of the traits and their 
general non-specific, over-all nature leave 
the rater with “practically nothing” to 
discuss with the ratee in the follow-up 
interview. The purpose of the follow-up 
interview is to make the ratee aware of 
his shortcomings and to praise him for 
his good points. The information on 
which this kind of discussion is based is 
the whole stream of integrated events 
which have occurred in the past with re 
spect to the ratee. There appears to be no 
reason why the number of trait names ap- 
pearing on the rating form, whether they 
be general or specific in nature, should 
limit the amount of information which 
can be communicated from the rater to 
the ratee. After all, the stream of be- 
havioral events on which the ratings are 
based, or should be based, does not 
change with changes in the rating form. 
It does not seem necessary, therefore, to 
divide the follow-up discussion into pack- 
ages which bear the same labels as those 
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Consider each line below as a scale, the extreme left as “Well above average” and the 
extreme right as “Well below average.” Place a check at that point on the line which 
best expresses your judgment. Place only one check on a line, but be sure that every 
line is checked. 


1. Evaluation of the impression the employee makes when meeting others. Consider 


his personal appearance, his conversational abilities, power of expression and his general 
deportment. 


| l | 
Well Average* 
above (usual) 
average 
(Out- 
standing 
in his 
group) 





Well 
below 
average 
(Needs 
much im- 
provement) 


Somewhat 
above 
average 
(Better 
than most) 


Somewhat 
below 
average 
(Not quite 
up to par) 


2. Appraisal of the employee’s present performance. This involves an evaluation of his 

general adaptability in various job assignments as well as an assessment of work done 

by himself and through cooperation with others. 
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in achieving success. 


Well 
above 
average 


Somewhat 
above 
average 


* “Average” 
rated 





Average* 
(usual) 


Somewhat 
below 
average 
(Not quite 
up to par) 


Well 
below 
average 
(Needs 


much im- 


3. General appraisal of the individual’s promise for future success. Estimate his readi- 
ness for increased responsibilities on the basis of the rate of progress he has shown. 
Consider his judgment, dependability and other factors which you feel to be significant 


Average* 


here refers to the employees engaged in jobs simslar to that of the individual being 
not to the average “man in the street.” 


provement) 


| | 
Somewhat 
below 
average 


Well 
below 
_ average 








FIG. 2. REVISED FORM 


appearing on the rating form. While it 
may be easier to “talk about” ratings on 
}a large number of traits, it is felt that 
in such a situation one is not covering 
as much factual ground as one thinks. 
Furthermore, no matter how many trait 
names are available as “pegs” to hang the 
interview on, the discussions can still 
leave the ratee up in the air if he is not 
told specifically wherein readjustments 
on his part are required. 

As an aid in identifying the more 
salient performance events which con- 
tribute to the ratings, the raters in this 
eompany will have a Behavior Check-List, 


at present in the process of develop- 
ment. This Check-List will record some 
specific observed behavior events, judged 
to be important by the senior officers of 
the company. In each individual case 
there may be some unique performance 
events not appearing on the Check-List, 
upon which the rater is also expected to 
draw in the follow-up interview. 

In brief, then, it is felt that the rater 
does not need anything between himself 
and the ratee. The most beneficial com- 
munication occurs when the attention of 
both is focused on the man’s perform- 
ance and his capacity to fulfill require- 
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ments that are made of him or are likely 
to be made of him, not when the discus- 
sion consists of “talking about” abstract 
qualities. Viewed from this angle, the 
question of having more general traits 
or more particularly of substantially re- 
ducing the number of items, appears to 
be of little importance. 


Summary 


Previous experience with the com- 
pany’s Occupational Report Form which 
consisted of 12 isolated traits and a thir- 
teenth, of over-all value, had indicated 
the need for revision. A “halo effect” 
had been evident, with many of the 
individuals rated receiving identical 
evaluation on many traits. The results 
obtained from the use of the rating scale 
itself indicated that raters committed 
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what is called the “error of central ten- 
dency,” so that the measure of discrim- 
ination expected from a five-point scale 
was not obtained. 

One hundred ratings on these traits 
were analyzed using Thurstone’s centroid 
method of factor analysis. Three fac- 
tors were isolated and a revised set of 
traits was drawn up. They were of a 
more general nature and on the basis of 
the analysis seemed to be the primary 
underlying factors upon which the pre- 
vious ratings had been based. 

The rating scale was also revised. A 
continuous, rather than a discrete scale 
was introduced and the demarcation - 
points were more fully described. The lim- 
iting points at either end of the scale 
were made less extreme in an attempt to 
obtain better discrimination than before. 


Obstacles to Executive Development 


THE URGENT NEED for executive development as part of the personnel function in every 
company, according to Jackson Martindell, is witnessed by the fact that the average 
age of company presidents has risen five years during the past 20. Speaking at the 
recent Conference on Industrial Personnel, at Columbia University, Mr. Martindell 
said that an analysis of publicly-owned corporations deemed “excellently managed” 
showed that 77 per cent of the presidents are between the ages of 50 and 70—the 
average being 58 years—and the average age of the senior executive group is advanc- 
ing even more rapidly than that of the presidents alone. 

Compulsory retirement at a descending age level is one of the major factors ob- 
structing executive development, Mr. Martindell pointed out. “With presidents averag- 
ing 58 years of age,” he said, “and with retirement setting in at age 60 or 65, the 
supply of capable administrators is bound to decrease—unless ways are found to 
develop younger men for high positions. In addition, many pension plans militate 
against bringing in outsiders. High income taxes also discourage many people from 
accepting increased responsibility, by taking away incentive.” 

Raising the status of the personnel director is another way to encourage executive 
development, Mr. Martindell concluded. “Today, less than one-fourth of the personnel 
directors of leading companies could be considered a part of top management,” he 
said. “The higher the personnel director goes in the organization structure, the more 


effectively he can influence the growth and development of executive and managerial 
personnel” 








Arbitration Under the Labor Contract 
—Its Nature, Function and Use: II 


JULES J. JUSTIN 


Kaiser, Holzman & Justin 


Arbitration operates most effectively, the author observes, when the parties under- 
stand its functions and make proper provision for its use. Continuing his discussion 
of the primary functions of arbitration (see PERSONNEL, January, 1951), Mr. Justin 
here analyzes the second of these fundamental goals—continuity of the labor-man- 
agement relationship—reviewing the basic rights of the parties to the collective bar- 


gaining contract and the ways in which arbitration can be used to keep them in 


proper balance. 


AS HAS BEEN OBSERVED, arbitration serves 
two fundamental purposes under the 
labor contract—self regulation of the 
every-day labor-management relationship, 
and continuity of that relationship.* This 
discussion will be concerned with the 
latter objective. 

By the phrase, continuity of relations, 
I mean simply uninterrupted or unbroken 
relations, This is the indispensable con- 
dition—the sine qua non—without which 
neither party can achieve its objectives. 

Basically, management seeks to secure 
its investment and run a profitable busi- 
ness. Basically, labor, through collective 
bargaining, seeks to obtain job and eco- 
nomic security and advancement. These 
objectives may be called the legitimate 
interests of each party. Neither one can 
reasonably quarrel with these objectives 
of the other. The quarrel arises over the 
methods pursued to realize them. How- 
ever, only by working together—without 
interruption—can each party be in a 


* The nature of arbitration and the first of its two 
fundamental objectives - self-regulation — were 
treated in detail in Part I of this article. See 
Personne, January, 1951, pp. 286-300. 
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position to attain its objectives. Tempo- 
rary breaks in relations thwart realiza- 
tion of these goals; a complete break- 
down in relations is generally disastrous 


—for both. 


Some Basic Functions of the Contract 


Collective bargaining and the agree- 
ment that results from collective bargain- 
ing is the best method, found thus far, 
to help the parties realize their legitimate 
interests. The collective bargaining agree- 
ment lays the foundation for the security 
that each party seeks. It sets forth the 
terms and conditions under which both 
agree to work together to achieve their 
respective objectives. These terms and 
conditions are the contractual rights of 
each party. These rights can only be 
enjoyed when the relations of the parties 
remain unbroken. 

Sometimes the collective bargaining 
contract expressly recognizes this indis- 
pensable need for continuous relations. 
It is always implied in the very nature 
of the collective bargaining contract. 

Since the law today regards the collec- 
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tive bargaining agreement as any other 
business contract, each party is committed 
to definite obligations. These obligations 
are generally enforceable according to 
the same rules of law and equity that 
apply to other business contracts. 

Yet, by its very nature, the collective 
bargaining agreement is essentially dif- 
ferent from the ordinary legal contract. 
At least, I suggest that it ought to be so 
recognized. The principles underlying 
modern industrial relations, the forces 
that impel action under it, their effect 
upon the welfare of the individual and 
the community, the need for continuous 
relations—these and a host of other 
considerations make the labor contract 
something more than a “private contract 
between private parties.” 

In a recent case, the Federal Court 
held that “a collective labor contract is 
not of itself a contract of employment.”? 

The Supreme Court has stated, “Col- 
lective bargaining results in an 
accord as to the terms which will govern 
hiring and work and pay in that unit. 
The result is not, however, a contract of 
employment except in rare cases; no 
one has a job by reason of it and no 
obligation to any individual ordinarily 
comes into existence from it alone.” 

It may very well be that as a common 
law of industrial relations develops, a 
new concept of the nature of the collec- 
tive bargaining contract will evolve.® 

Essentially, the collective bargaining 
agreement is a working arrangement be- 
tween management and labor. It does 
more, however, than set forth rates for 
specific jobs and schedules of working 
conditions and benefits. It seeks to make 
permanent the cooperative relations be- 
tween employer and employee. It seeks 
a UOPWA, CIO v. Monumental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, U. S. District Court for the Eastern District 
st genneyivenia, February 9, 1950. 

. Case Co. v. NLRB, 321 U. S. 332. 
7, “Neil W. Chamberlain “Collective Bargaining 


and the Concept of Contract” Columbia Law Re- 
view, Vol. 48 No. 6 September, 1948. 
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to prevent interruption or breaks in the 
continuous relations of the parties. It 
strives to do this, by maintaining in 
balance the legitimate interests and the 
contractual rights of each party during 
the term of the contract—and, sometimes, 
after the contract term. 

The balance that is established is a 
delicate one. Often, it is only temporary. 
No matter how detailed the agreement 
may be written, all points of possible 
conflict cannot be foreseen or provided 
for. In many respects, the contract is 
only a skeleton, setting forth the general 
framework within which the parties agree 
to work and adjust their problems. 

Like matrimonial relations, industrial 
relations are subject to constant change. 
Each grows and enlarges in the very 
process of being. The happening of a 
“blessed event” brings about a funda- 
mental change in family life. New “be- 
ings” bring new problems. They must 
be accommodated. So, too, in industrial 
relations, new inventions, new products 
and processes and technological improve- 
ments must be accommodated by plant 
and personnel changes. At the same 
time, advances in education, improve- 
ment in standards of living and increases 
in the level of skill and ability of work- 
ers, affect the previously established 
balance. 


Accommodation to Change — 
Through Arbitration 


The collective bargaining contract tries 
in various ways to provide for these 
changes and contingencies. Sometimes, 
under specific clauses—as those for set- 
ting new piece rates, transferring em- 
ployees to different jobs, laying off and 
recalling employees—a definite procedure 
to accommodate the change is spelled out. 
For other contingencies, expected or un- 
foreseen, the grievance machinery pro- 
vides the method—the modus operandi 
—by which changes are accommodated 
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or adjusted. When the parties themselves 
cannot successfully adjust these new 
problems, they may, if they agree, call 
arbitration into action. 

Arbitration then acts as the pivot upon 
which the ‘rights of each party under 
the contract are kept in balance. In the 
absence. of a contrary directive or intent, 
this balance is struck by arbitration work- 
ing within the framework of the existing 
contract. Maintaining continuity of rela- 
tions is the principle that motivates the 
parties in using arbitration. This prin- 
ciple is attained by arbitration. 

Sometimes, however, the contingency 
or change is not referrable to a contract 
clause. It may be an entirely new mai- 
ter, not foreseen by the parties. How to 
accommodate such changes presents a 
serious problem. 

The legitimate interests, rather than 
the contractual rights of the parties are 
then at stake. The arbitration clause of 
the contract may or may not give juris- 
diction to the arbitrator over such mat- 
ters. Often, it does not. Then the parties 
have to seek other means of adjusting 
their differences—by collective bargain- 
ing, mediation or economic strife. They 
may, in order to avoid resort to the last 
alternative—a test of economic strength 
—voluntarily agree that the arbitrator 
be allowed to decide the dispute. Arbi- 
tration then balance the 
equities between the parties in regard to 
their legitimate interests. How the arbi- 
trator does this, and under what criteria 
he may act, depends upon the authority 
given him by the parties themselves. 
Here, again, the principle that motivates 
the parties in using arbitration is the 
indispensable need to maintain continu- 
ous relations. 


functions to 


Balancing Factors in Industrial 
Relations 


Now let us examine some of the main 
principles—referred to as “rights” or 
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“functions” or “responsibilities”—that 
the collective bargaining contract may 
set up and under which the relations 
between management and unions are 
regulated. Then let us see how arbitra- 
tion operates, or may be called upon to 
operate to keep these principles in bal- 
ance. I suggest that these rights or func- 
tions could not in many cases be freely 
given one party or the other, unless 
arbitration or a comparable adjudicating 
system were easily available to assure 
enjoyment of them and protection against 
abuse. 

These principles may be expressed in 
the form of equations, pointing up the 
balanced structure. The following eight 
equations set forth, I believe, the prin- 
cipal ones. They are: 


1. Management’s right of administrative 
initiative balanced by the union’s right to 
protest and appeal. 

2. Management’s right to obtain uninter- 
rupted production balanced by the union’s 
right to retroactive adjustment. 

3. Management’s right to obtain efficiency 
of production balanced by the union’s right 
to maintain employee job security. 

4. Management’s right to preserve its in- 
vestment and profit balanced by the union’s 
right to preserve employee economic gains 
and benefits, thus far received. 

5. Management’s right to maintain its 
competitive position balanced by the union’s 
right to secure advances in employee eco- 
nomic gains. 

6. Management’s right to direct and con- 
trol its working force, balanced by the 
union’s right to secure job opportunity and 
advancement for employees. 

7. Management’s right to maintain plant 
rule and employee discipline, balanced by 
the union’s right to maintain the civil rights 
of employees. 

8. Management’s right to preserve its en- 
terprise security balanced by the union’s 
right to preserve its union security. 

Some points in explanation: 

I use the word “right” in the fore- 
going equations in the sense that the 
responsibility for action or the “func- 
tion” expressed, generally resides in or 
is acknowledged by the contract to be 
given to one party or the other. It must 


be remembered that not all of these rights 
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may be given one party or the other 
under a particular contract. Sometimes 
several are expressly granted; sometimes 
others are expressly excepted or reserved. 
Under other contracts, they may be im- 
plied or acquiesced to by practice or 
conduct. 

Furthermore, the foregoing principles 
may not cover all the functions of a 
party under a particular contract. Each 
of the foregoing may be subdivided to 
express additional and more specific 
rights. In many dispute cases, several 
of these principles are usually involved 
and may be called into operation. In 
many situations, they overlap. No clear 
line distinguishes the operation of one 
from the others. 

Now let us take the following case 
illustrations to see how arbitration oper- 
ates or may be made to operate, to 
keep these principles in balance. 


A Case in Point 


During the contract term, the company 
puts into production a new item, for 
which no piece rates exist. The union 
objects to having the employees work 
on the new operation until piece rates 
are first negotiated. This will take con- 


siderable time to do. Further, if the 
rates are to be first negotiated out, no 
experience may be at hand to foretell 
what the proper rates should be. Shall 
the company be prevented from taking 
the order and putting it into produc- 
tion? Must it wait until the rates are 
negotiated and agreed upon? If the 
company puts the job into operation and 
sets what it considers to be proper piece 
rates, the union may object to the em- 
ployees’ working. The result—interrupted 
production and loss of work, as well as 
a lot of other calamities. 

If the contract provides for arbitra- 
tion of such disputes, the principles under 
the first two equations come into im- 
mediate operation. 


The company puts the item into pro- 
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duction and sets what it considers the 
proper rates. The company’s right of 
administrative in'tiative is respected by 
the union. The union then has the right 
to protest and appeal the adequacy of 
the new rates after they are in effect. 
But what gives the union assurance that 
its protest will be fairly honored and its 
appeal assured? Arbitration gives this 
assurance. 

The second principle, the right of the 
company to secure uninterrupted pro- 
duction, is also realized. This right is 
balanced by the assurance to the union 
that if the rates are in fact improper, 
the affected employees will be “made 
whole.” They will receive a retroactive 
adjustment on their claim. Here, again, 
arbitration operates to give this assur- 
ance. 

The award of the arbitrator, usually 
final and binding on the parties, will 
be respected or may be enforced. With 
arbitration available, the rights of each 
party are protected, and the continuity 
of relations is assured under the contract. 


A Second Case 


The company buys new machinery and 
installs it in place of obsolete equipment. 
The new machines are fully automatic. 
They can be operated by employees with 
less training and experience than are 
required for the old machines. They 
will produce more efficiently, with fewer 
employees. The company will save on 
labor costs and will be in a better posi- 
tion to maintain its competitive position 
in the market. The union objects to the 
technological change. The job security 
of some of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit is threatened. The dis- 
placement of these employees will affect 
the seniority standing of others in the 
unit. The wage rates formerly paid em- 
ployees for the job may be reduced. 
The new job may have to be evaluated 
at a lower level in the existing wage 
structure. However, if the new machines 
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are not installed, the jobs of all the 
employees may be jeopardized. 

If these problems cannot be negotiated 
out, relations will be interrupted and both 
parties will suffer serious consequences. 
Here, arbitration, if available under the 
contract, can be called into action. The 
principles under the third, fourth and 
fifth equations come into operation. 

The company’s right to obtain ef- 
ficiency of production is balanced with 
the union’s right to maintain the job 
security of the employees. The contract 
may set up the criteria which the arbitra- 
tor must follow in deciding the case. 
Clauses governing seniority rights and 
layoff procedures, transfer rights of 
senior employees to other jobs, train- 
ing programs to help affected employees 
secure the required skill on the new 
jobs, severance allowances—these and 
other clauses may be the points of refer- 
ence for the arbitrator. 

Also involved in this case is man- 
agement’s right to preserve its invest- 
ment and secure profit balanced by the 
union’s right to preserve employee eco- 
nomic gains and benefits thus far secured. 

The new job must be properly evalu- 
ated and a new rate set. This involves 
determining the experience, skill and 
ability required to perform the new job; 
the safety of employees and the protec- 
tion of more costly machinery; the physi- 
cal conditions of the job and the other 
factors of job evaluation. 

Then the new job must be given a 
rate. Here again, reference points for 
the arbitrator may be set forth in par- 
ticular clauses in the contract—require- 
ment that the new job be slotted and 
rated within the existing contract rate 
structure; or fixing a rate in reference 
to comparable jobs in the industry or 
labor area; or other conditions. 

The union will want to prevent the 
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resulting rate from reducing the gains 
already made in the plant and from ad- 
versely affecting the gains the union has 
secured for comparable jobs in other 
plants in the industry or labor area. At 
the same time, the company will want to 
secure benefit and profit from the new 
investment of money for the new ma- 
chines. 

Also, in fixing the new rates, the right 
of the company to maintain its competi- 
tive position must be balanced with the 
union’s right to secure employee eco- 
nomic advances or improvements. This 
involves such questions as: Shall any 
portion of the savings in labor costs be 
included in the new rates; or is the 
union required by the contract to wait 
until the end of the contract term to 
seek such advances? What effect will 
such actions have upon the company in 
maintaining or improving its competi- 
tive position in the industry? 

These are some of the considerations 
involved in such a case. Sometimes the 
contract sets forth guideposts for the 
parties or the arbitrator to follow in 
reaching a just balance. The _inter- 
relationship of the arbitration clause with 
other substantive contract clauses is 
quite important. Arbitration functions 
not only under the arbitration clause, 
but in relation to other substantive clauses 
of the contract. 


A Third Example 


A higher rated job opens up. The 
company promotes the employee, Freder- 
icks. The union objects, contending that 
employee, Phillips, has seniority and is 
able to do the higher skilled work. The 
company says that Fredericks, although 
junior in length of service, is, in the com- 
pany’s judment, better qualified for the 
job. 

If arbitration is available, the conflict 
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between the parties doesn’t hold up fill- 
ing the new job nor does it interrupt 
work. In deciding this dispute, arbitra- 
tion must balance the right of manage- 
ment to direct and control its working 
force to obtain the best efficiency with 
the union’s right to secure job oppor- 
tunity and advancement for employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

Transfer and promotion clauses—set- 
ting forth the criteria and procedure for 
advancing employees to more desirable 
or better paying jobs—are the reference 
points for the arbitrator. 

You will note that in stating the case, 
management’s exercise of judgment was 
referred to. This element is present in 
many cases, but it is of particular im- 
portance in promotion and merit-increase 
cases. It raises somewhat the same prob- 
lem of the function of arbitration that 
was discussed previously under the dis- 
cipline and discharge clause**—and it 
has given rise to the same kind of mis- 
understanding. 

Take a typical clause—specifying that 
promotion shall be based upon the fac- 
tors of skill, experience, qualifications, 
and length of service, and “where as be- 
tween two or more employees, the factors 
of skill, experience, . . . and qualifica- 
tions are relatively equal, length of serv- 
ice shall control.” 

Under its right of administrative initia- 
tive, the company judges the relative 
qualifications of applicants for the job. 
The union may protest and appeal from 
this judgment. Does the arbitrator have 
authority to review the substance of this 
judgment—himself weighing the qualifi- 
cations of the applicants and if he dis- 
agrees with management, substituting his 
judgment? Or is the arbitrator limited 
to deciding whether the method or means 
used by the company in arriving at its 


** Part I, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 
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judgment was proper and fair—and if 
they were, allow management’s judgment 
to stand, even though the arbitrator may 
come to a different conclusion? 

As pointed out before, the arbitrator 
functions in these cases in the way the 
parties tell him to. But in the absence 
of such instructions in the contract, as 
is the case very often, the choice is 
left to guesswork or the inclination of 
the particular arbitrator. 

The merits of each of these positions 
will be discussed in a later chapter. I 
suggest, however, that a stronger case 
can be made out for the second posi- 
tion—that in promotion cases, the arbi- 
trator should generally limit himself to 
deciding the fairness of the method or 
means used by the company in arriving 
at its judgment—provided there in fact 
existed a clearly established method that 
was fairly applied in the case. This may 
include: 


1. A showing that the company’s judg- 
ment was based upon definite and clearly 
enunciated objective criteria—as job at- 
tendance and performance, background and 
educational accomplishments, personal con- 
duct record and so forth; 


2. That these objective criteria were 
properly evaluated and were fairly applied 
to each applicant; and 

3. That the company’s judgment was free 
from bias, prejudice and discrimination. 
In sum, that the company’s judgment 

was not arbitrarily or capriciously made, 
but was based upon fair measurement 
of fair objective facts. 

Where such conditions do exist, by 
agreement or acquiescence, the arbitra- 
tor can function more effectively in keep- 
ing in balance management’s right to 
direct and control its working force with 
the union’s right to secure job oppor- 
tunity and advancement for employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

The function of arbitration in balanc- 
ing management’s right to maintain plant 
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rule and employee discipline with the 
union’s right to maintain the civil rights 
of employees, has been discussed in the 
previous section. In most disciplinary 
and discharge cases, the basic reference 
point in the contract to guide the arbi- 
trator is the simply stated principle, 
“just cause.” I believe this is a suf- 
ficiently clear and explicit criterion un- 
der which the arbitrator can operate 
effectively. I suggest it is preferable to 
those clauses which enumerate certain 
specific causes, upon which disciplinary 
action may be taken by management. 
Here, the legal maxim—‘enumerating 
one excludes others”—-may hinder the 
arbitrator’s function in seeking to main- 
tain the balance sought. 

Under the contract, the principle of 
“just cause” is usually applied by the 
parties: 

1. Consonant with and in relation to the 
concept of the civil rights of employees 
commonly accepted in the community as 
well as in the industrial plant; and 

2. Consonant with and in relation to man- 
agement’s ultimate goal—to maintain plant 
harmony and employee discipline—the penal- 


ty of discharge being only one of the means 
to achieve this goal. 


In the absence of contrary intent, is it 
not reasonable to expect that the arbitra- 
tor will usually apply the principle of 
“just cause” in the same way? 


A Final Mustration 


The company decides to discontinue 
its delivery service, sell its trucks and 
subcontract out the work. This part of 
its business is unprofitable. The union 
threatens to strike, contending that the 
company’s action has been motivated by 
anti-union bias. The jobs of a majority 
of union members are threatened. The 
security and existence of the union in the 
plant are at stake. The security and 
existence of the business are also at 
stake. 


Here we have essentially a conflict be- 
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tween the basic interests of both parties. 
Some contracts provide for the con- 
tingency—by expressly reserving this 
right of action to management; or, con- 
versely, by expressly circumscribing this 
right of action. Others may provide 
ways and means to soften the impact of 
this action. 

If such disputes are subject to the 
arbitration clause, or if the parties vol- 
untarily submit such a dispute, arbitra- 
tion functions to balance management’s 
right to preserve its enterprise security 
—as a profitable business—with the 
union’s right to preserve its own union 
security, also as a profitable business. 

By keeping in balance the foregoing 
rights, functions or responsibilities of 
the parties, in light of the authority and 
jurisdiction given him, and in light of 
the contract provisions and the facts and 
circumstances of the case, the arbitrator 
serves to maintain—uninterrupted and 
unbroken—the relations between the par- 
ties. In this way, arbitration functions 
to assure continuity of relations between 
the parties—and ultimately aids the 
parties in reaching their true objectives. 


Summary 


The basic objectives of management 
are to secure its investment and run a 
profitable business. The basic objectives 
of labor, through collective bargaining, 
are to obtain job and economic security 
and advancement. The indispensable con- 
dition necessary to achieve these objec- 
tives is continuity of relations between 
the parties. 

The collective bargaining contract is 
the method by which the parties seek to 
prevent breaks in their relations. The 
contract does this by setting up a frame- 
work, within which the rights, functions 
and responsibilities of each party for 
the term of the contract, are set forth. 
Where it is made available, arbitration 
functions as a fulcrum, equating the 








respective rights of the parties and keep- 
ing them in balance. Arbitration operates 
to assure enjoyment of a party’s rights; 
it also serves as a monitor, to prevent 
abuse by one party of the other’s rights. 

In this functioning, the arbitrator acts 
within the authority and jurisdiction 
given him by the parties. The criteria 
and points of reference to guide him in 
deciding the dispute may be found in 
the substantive clauses of the contract.* 


* The use of the arbitration clause will be discussed 
in detail in a subsequent article. 
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For this reason, parties must keep in 
mind the interrelationship between the 
arbitration clause and the other sub- 
stantive contract provisions. 

Arbitration operates most effectively 
when the parties understand its function 
and make proper provision for its use. 
Under these conditions, arbitration can 
best serve its two-fold purpose: assure 
continuity of relations between manage- 
ment and labor and assure fulfillment of 
the goal of self-regulation. 
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A recent study conducted by the British government indicates that neurotic diffi- 


culties are responsible for approximately one-third of all work absences due to illness. 


It is safe to say that the losses to production from the same causes while workers are 
on the job, though more difficult to measure, would be equally impressive. This article 
discusses the role of psychiatry in industry and the reasons why, in the authors’ opin- 


ion, its further application would be economically as well as socially desirable. 


IT IS OUR BELIEF that psychiatry can con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem of 
human relations in industry. Recognizing 
that one of the fundamental needs of in- 
dustry is to insure gain and to increase 
gain through increased production, the 
authors believe that psychiatry can help 


fulfill this need. 


Industry has an acknowledged financial 
struggle. Some factors responsible for 
this struggle are shortages of raw mate- 
rials, shortages of labor, stringency of 
competition, anti-trust legislation, and 
legislation aimed at the control of indus- 
try. One of its most urgent problems, 
however, and the one which psychiatry 
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is best equipped to help solve, is the prob- 
lem of disturbed labor-management rela- 
tions, with its attendant, inhibiting effect 
on production. 

Stated simply, management complains 
that employees interfere with efficient pro- 
duction and adequate financial return by 
absenteeism, unreliability, laziness, agita- 
tion, carelessness, insubordination, dis- 
honesty, unnecessary use of the plant hos- 
pital, etc. 

Employees complain about inhuman 
working conditions, excessive demands 
on their energies, overbearing use of 
authority, inequitable promotion policies, 
favoritism, slave-driving, refusal to con- 
sider grievances, etc. In many instances, 
the charges made are justified, but fre- 
quently many grievances are an expres- 
sion of the stress under which people 
operate. It is with the latter type of un- 
rest—the chronic, abnormal, or unrealis- 
tic grievances which constantly affect 
labor-management relations—that the 
psychiatrist is concerned. 

One may regard the problem of indus- 
trial relations as comprised of two con- 
flicts. The first is the moral conflict 
which arose with the evolution of prin- 
ciples of democratic procedure. Before the 
great advances in labor organization and 
legislation during the past hundred years, 
the employer experienced no_ conflict 
when confronted with absenteeism, lazi- 
ness, or even frequent sickness. The 
problem worker was dismissed and quick- 
ly and easily replaced. A conflict arose, 
however, when management’s impatience 
with personnel problems encountered a 
social conscience. Society demanded an 
equitable and non-arbitrary settlement of 
labor disputes. Management, therefore, 
was given a responsibility toward the 
worker which has come to include re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the worker’s 
physical and social well-being. 

The second conflict is universal—it is 
found whenever and wherever two or 
more people work together on the same 
or different levels of responsibility or 
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authority. It operates between foreman 
and worker, between staff and line man- 
agement, between labor boss and steel 
magnate, among plant managers seeking 
a vice-presidency in the home office, and 
among stock boys trying to advance to 
the position of checker. Although seen 
everywhere, this conflict differs every- 
where, as do the personal strivings and 
adjustment patterns of the people in- 
volved. 

The psychiatrist sees this conflict in 
the light of his professional experience 
with people in all settings. The patterns 
of rejection and inhibition, defiance of 
authority, rivalry, and jealousy are as 
productive of emotional upsets, psychoso- 
matic illnesses, neuroses, and psychoses 
in industry as they are elsewhere. The 
psychiatrist’s interest in industrial prob- 
lems stems from his concern with mental 
hygiene, or preventive psychiatry. He is 
concerned with the factors which con- 
tribute to stress and strain in the lives 
of his patients, whether they be worried 
workers or harassed managers. His inter- 
est in disordered interpersonal relations 
in industry is the same as his interest in 
disordered interpersonal relations gen- 
erally. 


Growth of Industrial Psychiatry 


Industrial psychiatry is recognized as 
a real and growing specialty. Its present 
status is best understood in the light of 
its history. In 1916, the first publica- 
tion concerned with the emotional fac- 
tors operating in industry appeared. At 
that time, Doctor C. C. Burlingame, after 
extensive research at the Cheney Silk 
Company, concluded that the psycho- 
neuroses of employees and their attitudes 
toward their jobs, their foremen, their 
fellow workers, and their machines were 
responsible for a greater financial loss 
than accidents and disease. 

In 1920, Doctor E. E. Southard sur- 
veyed 4,000 discharged employees and 
found that 62 per cent had been dis- 





charged because of social rather than 
occupational incompetence. This discov- 
ery was instrumental in bringing to light 
the very close association of social traits 
with working efficiency. It exploded the 
popular misconception that job malad- 
justment was due solely to one of two 
causes—something wrong with the job 
or a lack of skill, intelligence, or train- 
ing in the worker. Doctor Southard con- 
cluded that what might be termed “dis- 
satisfaction” on the part of both employer 
and employee arose, not from the em- 
ployee’s inherent inability to do the 
work, but rather from his inability to 
adjust himself to the conditions under 
which he worked. 

From 1925 to 1929, the ideals and 
principles conceived by Doctor Southard 
were put into practice at Macy’s Depart- 
ment Store under the leadership of a 
noted psychiatrist, Doctor V. V. Ander- 
son. Using personnel and job surveys 
of entire departments, his staff was able 
to: 

. Modify the working conditions that af- 
fected the employee unfavorably. 

. Develop an individualized personnel pro- 
gram for each worker. 

. Discover, adjust, transfer, or discharge 
problem employees. 


. Select employees who were qualified for 
promotion. 


5. Reorganize employment procedures. 

. Reeducate department managers. 
This experiment resulted in the store’s 
decision to incorporate the psychiatric 
and psychological staff with the person- 
nel department; to put the entire employ- 
ment, placement, and guidance work 
under psychiatric direction; and to carry 
out complete psychiatric studies on all 
new, as well as old, employees. This pro- 
gram did not survive the depression 
years, though some features were re- 
tained by the personnel department. 

The Hawthorne experiments at West- 
ern Electric Company were conducted 
from 1927 to 1932. At that time, the 
company had been conducting techno- 
logical studies in order to demonstrate the 
adverse effects of poor illumination on 
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the worker and his work. It was found, 
however, that, despite decreased illumi- 
nation, the output continued unchanged, 
and, in some cases, was increased. The 
“human factor” had been able to main- 
tain and even increase output in the 
face of mounting environmental obsta- 
cles. Two extensive experiments followed 
which led to the conclusion that the com- 
pany’s increased interest in the worker 
and his problems had brought about an 
improvement in morale which had made 
greater output possible. During the de- 
pression years, research in human rela- 
tions in industry almost came to a com- 
plete halt, and it was not until wartime 
expansion that further progress was 
made. 


Further Developments 


Some mention should be made of the 
Cornell Index and the Cornell Word 
Form Tests. These are psychometric 
tests devised during the war for the pur- 
pose of screening out mentally ill induc- 
tees. At their present stage of develop- 
ment, they appear to be useful tools for 
rapid screening of large numbers of em- 
ployees. Their use however, should be 
restricted to superficial screening by pro- 
fessional personnel. 

In a number of large industries, ex- 
tensive mental hygiene units have been 
organized. Generally, these provide as- 
sistance in personnel engineering, educa- 
tion and training of supervisors, and fa- 
cilities for diagnostic and therapeutic 
counseling. Outstanding are the psychia- 
tric services offered by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, the Oak Ridge Proj- 
ect, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

A number of groups have been formed 
for further research in human relations. 
Notable contributions have been made 
by top psychiatric leadership itself, the 
Michigan Industrial Health Council, the 
Cornell Institute, and the New York In- 
stitute of Industrial Hygiene. Many uni- 
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versities have offered and continue to 
offer post-graduate courses in industrial 
relations. 

The growing awareness by industrial 
leaders of the “human factor” in indus- 
try led to a demand for more adequate 
handling of personnel problems. Com- 
mon sense, experience, intuition, and so- 
called sound business practices, the usual 
tools of personnel managers and admin- 
istrative or management engineers, were 
found wanting. 

Industry turned to various psychologi- 
cal and vocational aptitude tests. The 
immense possibilities of these laboratory 
tools aroused much enthusiasm. Many 
believed that it would become possible 
to measure exactly the abilities and ca- 
pacities of a given worker, thus determin- 
ing with certainty the position he could 
fill, He could then be trained in the one 
best way to do his job, it was reasoned, 
and, as with all other good machines, his 
actual performance could be predicted. 
Vocational selection and job testing for 
specialized employment were instituted, 
and training departments established. 
But this approach to human beings has 
proved naive and limited. For work fail- 
ure, in the majority of instances, stems 
not so much from lack of ability (in so 
far as measurable aptitudes are concern- 
ed) as from factors influencing the total 
personality and general health of the 
worker. It is these factors which inter- 
fere with the use of his abilities. In this 
respect, general psychology and vocation- 
al guidance did not meet the expectations 


of industry, and, consequently, some per- 
sonnel leaders were inclined to discard all 
contributions from professional students 
of human relations. 


A further indication of industry’s inter- 
est in the “human factor” was the devel- 
opment of welfare movements to relieve 
domestic situations among employees. 
The field was entered by social workers 


who, by their casework methods, made 
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their own particular contribution to the 
total situation. Workman’s compensa- 
tion laws stimulated the organization in 
industry of medical facilities for the treat- 
ment of the sick and injured. Thus the 
physician entered the field. More re- 
cently, a vigorous infant discipline, social 
psychology, has made important contri- 
butions, particularly along the lines of 
group dynamics, tension systems in 
groups, and the problems of communica- 
tion between all levels of executive super- 
vision and workers. 

Each discipline mentioned above was 
and still generally is a more or less sepa- 
rate and independent entity approaching 
the problem of the human factor in in- 
dustry with its own particular method 
and techniques. Yet any scientific ap- 
proach to the over-all problem of human 
relations in industry must utilize and 
integrate the preceding disciplines, to- 
gether with economics, sociology, skilled 
business and union administration, and 
the insights and techniques of psychiatry. 


Industry’s Stake in Mental Health 


Let us consider now what values might 
accrue to industry from the use of a 
well-planned medical program, which 
would include a complete mental hygiene 
unit. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has stated that such a program 
can effect a 45 per cent reduction in ac- 
cidents, a 63 per cent drop in occupa- 
tional disease, a 30 per cent reduction 
in absenteeism, and 27 per cent reduc- 
tion in labor turnover. A research proj- 
ect in England, carried out by the gov- 
ernment, has shown that neurosis causes 
a l- to 2 per cent loss of total working 
time by men and women. This is equal 
to approximately one-fourth of all 
absences from work or one-third of all 
absences due to illness. Further, 85 per 
cent of industrial medical service is di- 
rected to 30 per cent of the workers, and 





most problem workers fall within the lat- 
ter group. It can be concluded that emo- 
tionally maladjusted people consistently 
show certain symptoms directly related 
to their industrial productivity. These 
symptoms are: frequent reports to the 
medical service for advice and treatment, 
frequent absences due to illness, frequent 
tardiness, accident proneness, and fre- 
quent changes of employment. The cost 
to management of these symptoms is 
enormous and is now becoming recog- 
nized as an expense requiring remedial 
action. Alert management realizes that 
the solution to its competitive problems 
rests in large part with the production 
output of efficient, willing, and happy 
employees. Whether an employee runs 
one machine or supervises the running 
of all machines, his productivity is de- 
pendent on his total adjustment. 

Recently, General Robert W. Johnson 
published an article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review on “Human Relations in 
Modern Business.” It was a monumental 
report made by a group of approximately 
50 experts, representing the major religi- 
ous groups, union organizations, business 
leaders, teachers, professional experts in 
employment, government officials, and 
other interested citizens. This report ac- 
knowledges the awareness by manage- 
ment that human relations in industry 
are important. It also expresses the de- 
sire of management to teach others to 
accept this basic premise. 

In accord with General Johnson’s arti- 
cle, the authors believe that one’s work 
is not just a means of earning a liveli- 
hood, but an important part of living— 
an extension of the individual’s family 
relationships and social adjustments. The 
authors further believe that if mental 
health is to be maintained, work must 
provide the individual with opportunities 
for achieving satisfaction of his personal 
needs. When work fails to offer this satis- 
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faction, the individual’s response is often 
in the form of lowered morale and dim- 
inished working efficiency.* This human 
response constitutes an important vari- 
able to industry in an era in which stand- 
ardized machinery and engineered pro- 
duction lines have practically established 
constants between competing firms. 


Functions of the Industrial Psychiatrist 


In an attempt to maintain this major 
variable factor at maximum operating 
level, the authors advocate the use of the 
psychiatric method. This method is aimed 
at the understanding of each employee, 
his proper placement, his satisfactory ad- 
justment, and his optimal development 
on the job and within his total socio- 
economic milieu. Translated into tasks, 
the authors see the job of the psychia- 
trist in industry as: 


1. The recognition of his consultant or staff 

relationship to all sections and depart- 
ments of the particular organization. This 
means he does not assume any adminis- 
trative or executive role in connection 
with the management of the organization, 
The development of an orientation to the 
functions and needs of the particular 
industry, whereby a definite understand- 
ing of and friendly relationship with man- 
agement is pursued. The psychiatrist is 
thus perceived as a source of help at top 
levels of policy making, especially in 
those policies related to human relations 
and personnel matters. This requires 
complete understanding of the needs of 
management. 
The establishment of a consultative rela- 
tionship with the union groups, so that 
he can be identified by employees as 
well as employer, as a neutral source of 
help at any level. Frequently, he would 
sit in on union-management meetings 
where his professional services as im- 
partial moderator or as _ diagnostician 
would be employed. 


* Doctor Marynia Farnum, noted psychiatrist and 


author, in a speech before the Public Relations 
Society of Detroit in October, 1950, stated that 
workers regard the industries they work for as a 
powerful parent authority. When this authority 
fails to care about them as human beings, they 
respond with fear, anger, resentment and hostility. 
“A person in this state of frustrated competition 
and helplessness is always highly dangerous.” 
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4. The establishment of a co-working rela- 

tionship with the medical director in 
order that the medical department may 
function as a clinical, psychosomatic 
team. In his consulting capacity here, 
he should (a) conduct an “emotional 
first aid station,” providing psychiatric 
evaluation, guidance and counseling for 
minor maladjustments; (b) make recom- 
mendations in regard to serious malad- 
justments, including referral to a com- 
petent specialist in the community where 
necessary; (c) maintain contact with the 
worker-patient through the specialist so 
that the patient’s readjustment after re- 
covery may be aided by a more intimate 
knowledge of his individual needs. 
The development of a mental hygiene 
program to forestall serious mental and 
emotional maladjustment. This might in- 
clude: (a) training courses in structure, 
function and disorders of personality for 
all personnel in positions of leadership, 
so that an attitude conducive to high 
morale prevails; (b) meeting with those 
in the organization who are concerned 
with the selection, placement, education, 
orientation, transfer, and promotion of 
employees in order to help clarify atti- 
tudes in these spheres; (c) conserving 
manpower and morale by educating man- 
agement to provide the same kind of 
immunity from discharge for the emo- 
tionally ill worker as is granted the 
physically ill employee; (d) making ade- 
quate examinations of all personnel in 
order to recognize emotional disturbances 
early and to initiate prompt preventive 
and therapeutic measures. 

. The establishment of a research program 
to explore causes and remedies of per- 
sonnel problems of all employee and 
supervisory levels 


To understand further the work of the 
industrial psychiatrist, let us follow a 
worker through the various contacts he 
would make with an ideal mental hygiene 
program in a factory. The following is 
a hypothetical example which incorpo- 
rates some of the more successful and 
more practical methods used by various 
mental hygiene clinics existing in indus- 
try today. 


A Hypothetical Case 


A young man, John, applies for work 
at Factory B. When he arrives at the 
employment agency, he is told that it 

will be necessary for him to have vari- 
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ous examinations and interviews, so that 
it may be determined where he can best 
be employed in the factory. Initially, 
the employer is concerned with two prob- 
lems: Is John employable, and if so, on 
what job can he be of most use? To 
determine this, a physical examination is 
conducted, a medical and work history 
is taken, certain routine laboratory pro- 
cedures are followed, brief psychological 
tests are given—such as the Cornell In- 
dex and Cornell Word Form, and finally 
the prospective worker sees a trained 
interviewer who is interested in obtain- 
ing an evaluation of his personality. The 
reports indicate that John is a good em- 
ployment risk, and on the basis of experi- 
ence, abilities, interests, physical condi- 
tion and personality, he is placed on a 
job to which he seems most suited. 

Should he present a personality or 
medical problem beyond the scope of 
routine evaluation procedures, he may be 
referred to the plant medical-psychiatric 
clinic for further evaluation providing 
his work history and the company’s need 
indicate this. If medical or psychiatric 
treatment is required, he may be referred 
to medical facilities in the community. 

Before John begins work, he attends 
an orientation program consisting of 
brief lectures, followed by a question and 
discussion period. This program may 
include discussion of such subjects as the 
history of the company; a description of 
its work; possible stresses which may 
be encountered on the job; financial ar- 
rangements—e.g., pay, pension, over- 
time; plant regulations, etc; and, finally, 
the function of the counseling service of 
the medical department. After complet- 
ing his orientation, John is introduced 
to his foreman, who explains to him the 
details of his job and helps him get 
started. Two days later, John meets with 
the personnel counselor to discuss his 
new job and to work through any prob- 
lems of the moment. 

Five months pass by and John seems 





to be a good worker. Then his foreman 
notices that John is coming in late and 
is arguing frequently with other em- 
ployees. The foreman talks to John sev- 
eral times and tries to understand the 
reason for his lateness and irritability. A 
week later, John takes the Cornell In- 
dex, which is regularly given to all em- 
ployees every six months. His score this 
time shows a higher neurotic propensity. 
In the personnel department, a trained 
counselor receives a referral from the 
foreman suggesting that John be seen 
by the employees’ counseling service. 
With the reports of the Cornell Index in 
mind, the counselor decides to call in 
John for a talk. 

This discussion reveals that John is 
disturbed. Despite his awareness of the 
interest which the foreman has taken in 
him, John has been unable to improve 
i..3 recent tardiness and irritability. John 
realizes that this is a problem for the 
plant and is interested in the counselor’s 
offer of help. 

The foreman has been prepared to 
recognize John’s lateness and irritability 
as a problem that can be helped. This 
has been accomplished by lectures and 
discussions designed to educate manage- 
ment to recognize the symptoms of a 
problem worker. The foreman has been 
taught to conduct meetings with his men 
to discuss work problems and manage- 
ment policies in a spirit of democratic 
teamwork. He has also been trained to 
recognize his limitations in counseling 
ability and to refer the difficult problems 
to the plant’s professional counseling 
service. He knows, too, that he may 
consult with a trained counselor when- 
ever he wishes. 

In John’s case, two or three hours of 
therapeutic counseling result in on-the- 
job improvement and since the basis for 
John’s difficulty is a problem in his 
family situation, he is aided further by 
referral to a local community service re- 
source. 
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Conclusions 


When the program of training and 
counseling in the understanding of prob- 
lem workers has acceptance and partici- 
pation by all levels of management, then 
communication within the plant becomes 
more integrated, functions more econom- 
ically, and flows more freely in all di- 
rections. 


But before such a program can be 
implemented, certain preliminary factors 
must be considered. The attitude of the 
employees, of the union, and the atti- 
tude of the employer are foremost cons 
siderations. Possible objections of or- 
ganized labor must be anticipated. Pre- 
conceptions and resistances among many 
of the old-time labor leaders have in some 
cases resulted from experiences with 
earlier “company doctors” who have been 
guilty of discrimination against the work- 
er. The confidence of these personnel 
must be won before any psychiatric pro- 
gram can hope to succeed. 


With respect to management and its 
attitude toward the use of psychiatri¢ 
principles as a means of conserving man- 
power, it has been observed that the 
acceptance of such a program varies with 
general economic conditions and the pre 
vailing labor market. Under conditions 
of full employment, management seems 
anxious to hold every possible worker 
and maintains programs which help to 
increase productive efficiency and em- 
ployee satisfaction. On the other hand, 
under conditions of unemployment, when 
the labor market is flooded and profit 
margins are low, management has less 
incentive to provide expensive personnel 
machinery to care for the emotional 
needs of its employees, and considers it 
more economical to hire as good or bet- 
ter workers from the army of the un- 
employed. Thus seme plans developed 
to care for productive needs during full 
employment fall into disuse during peri- 
ods of depression and unemployment. 
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This situation is highly inconsistent 
and, we believe, economically unsound. 
We have attempted to show that the emo- 
tionally disturbed worker suffers a de- 
crease in his productivity and demon- 
strates his disturbance by certain easily 
observed symptoms as illness, tardiness, 
absenteeism, general dissatisfaction or 
griping, “compensationitis,” etc. Man- 
agement, too, is human and its reaction 
to stress is evidenced by such symptoms 
as refusal to entertain grievances, favor- 
itism, overbearing use of authority, and 
general disregard for employee well- 
being. 

During periods of social upheaval 
more people are subject to emotional 
stress. This produces more symptoms 
which aggravate further the smooth re- 
lationships necessary for continued pro- 
ductivity. At such times, the productive 
margin becomes a major concern to in- 
dustry. 
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Management, in its effort to protect it- 
self, brings pressure to bear on the al- 
ready disturbed employee, who develops 
additional anxiety as he becomes aware 
of this pressure. This action and inter- 
action creates a vicious cycle which cul- 
minates in violent action on the part of 
the employee group or of the manage- 
ment group, and the accumulated ten- 
sions are thus released. 

We feel it is reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that smooth working relation- 
ships among all levels of personnel 


within a company are both economically 
and socially desirable and that the most 
effective way to bring them about is 
through the full utilization of a well- 
planned industrial mental hygiene pro- 
gram which will operate under all condi- 
tions and which is designed to reach 


workers and managers at all levels. 
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A Blueprint for Action 


W. A. EARL 


Department Head, Training and Publications, 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In their efforts to stimulate readership of the plant newspaper or magazine some com- 
panies tend to give human interest features, gossip columns, etc., a monopoly on the 
coverage and to present information: about the company in a highly abbreviated and 
somewhat apologetic fashion. But as much as employees are interested in news “about 
people,” they are primarily interested in the security of their jobs and the factors about 
the company that help make those jobs secure. They—and their families—want to be 
well-informed about the policies, progress and plans of their companies—as an atti- 
tude survey reported in this article clearly shows. 


EMPLOYEES WANT to know, and often feel per cent of our employees want informa- 
they should know, more about the com- tion regularly about manufacturing 
pany for which they work. “Believe it operations. Also, to every possible ex- 
or not, we are interested in our jobs and tent, they want to know about future 
would like to know more about the re. company plans; 84 per cent requested 
sults we obtain and the uses that are Such information. They want to know 


made with them” is the way one employee = * Employees want information about company affairs 

a i and plans that affect them directly. This is indi- 

expressed it in a recent survey. cated in a representative employee survey made by 

Th bl ° o> The Upjohn Company in which the following find- 

e ueprint of employee opinion ings were typical: 86% want information about 

. tes ° operations; 84% want to know about future com- 

shows the positive desire of employees pany plans; 78% want recreational news of em- 

. : ployees; 71% want recognition of individual jobs; 

to know more about their company. They 71% want Company organization information; 69% 

want to be kept well-informed. It is not want employee service anniversary news; 65% want 
. stories of employee hobbies. 

a matter of mere curiosity either. The In a later survey among supervisory employees 

, : the results showed their preference of subjects for 

employee and his family are concerned {future supervisory conferences to be a “Know 

° : B S : our Company series of meetings. They wanted, 

with the security of his job and the and got, verbal information about the company 


from the Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

factors about the company that help Vice-Presidents in charge of Sales, Research, Fi- 
¥ nance, and other major functions 

make that job secure. 4 limited quantity of copies of the survey, in- 

: . cluding tabulations of the results, and copies of th 

Much to our satisfaction we learned Upjohn News have been set aside for interested 


. readers of PEeRsonN a i . 
from a representative sample* that 86 guest to the author ee 
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about new products and the story behind 
their development. Some 71 per cent 
requested information regarding indi- 
vidual jobs and the significant facts 
about them. No wonder General Motors 
Corporation hit pay dirt with its “My 
Job and Why I Like It” contest in which 
almost 175,000 employees participated. 

Though management usually considers 
articles on company policies to be dull 
reading for employees, it is surprising 
how many employees want to read about 
these policies. Employees have a sincere 
interest in the company, its competitive 
position and long-range outlook. They 
want to know the answers when they 
talk with those outside. An employee 
has an opportunity to feel important, 
and justifiably so, when he can answer 
the questions of his family, friends, and 
others—for example, about the plans to 
increase the size of building 10 because 
a new spray drying process will be in- 
stalled which will increase production by 
at least 100,000 units a day. 

In employee publications, the trend is 
toward more and more informational 
material, less and less gossip. And this 
is a healthy sign. Too often we attempt 
to describe the benefits of our American 
way of life in hard-to-understand lan- 
guage and in nebulous comparisons 
when we have at our finger tips informa- 
tion that employees want—information 
that is interesting to them and is effec- 
‘tive. It is grass-roots information and 
it tells the story in specific terms. 

Don’t forget the information is for 
members of the employee’s family too! 
We discovered that 87.5 per cent of 
those answering the survey stated mem- 
bers of their family (averaging three 
persons) read and are interested in in- 
formation about the company. They take 
personal interest in learning about the 
products made; the details of company 
benefit plans; who the long service em- 
ployees are; what Bob does in his de- 
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partment; the broad range of company 
operations; and other similar types of 
informational material. 

Though most alert managements are 
encouraging the pictorial method of 
presenting company information, the em- 
ployees are far from satisfied; they want 
more and more pictures—Life magazine 
style. And they want human interest 
pictures showing people they can identi- 
fy, with picture captions that give the 
details in easy-to-read, time-saving style. 


Objective — Job Satisfaction 


When one employee stated, “We are 
deeply interested in the entire production 
and plant, not just in our own little 
area,” he expressed the idea which nu- 
merous surveys indicate is on the minds 
of most employees. When management 
is sincere about wanting good employee 
morale and a productive workforce, here 
is a way to better employee relations. 

The President of General Foods Cor- 
poration, Austin S. Igleheart, recently 
stated: “Nearly all these factors (ingre- 
dients of job satisfaction) depend to 
some extent on information. Work is 
more interesting to the informed em- 
ployee. He enjoys a greater sense of 
security if he knows about expansion 
plans, research, new products, and so 
forth. He gets evidence of personal 
interest when he receives a communica- 
tion from his employer.” The Opinion 
Research Corporation made a finding of 
importance—namely, that people who 
are satisfied with their jobs tend to ap- 
prove of the economic system. 

Our experience would indicate that it 
pays dividends to keep employees in- 
formed about the business. Employees 
not only are interested, but do better 
and more willing work for the knowing. 
As one employee said, “After all, we are 
the company.” Here, then, is your blue- 
print for action. 





How to get the facts you need 
for your wage negotiations 


Here is an up-to-date, practical guide to reliable 
sources of data you need at your fingertips when 
negotiating or determining wages. This new manual 
shows you where to get the facts quickly on— 


* sources and analysis of cost-of-living figures 
© productivity at job and industry levels 

© comparative wage rates 

e “ability to pay” 


To help you apply data effectively, this guide 
gives you an impartial analysis, including both the 
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